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THE BREAKING UP . 
. OF GREAT ESTATES. 


lr is very evident from the announcements already made 
that sales of agricultural land will be many and important 

in the course of the present year. Perhaps the one that 

has attracted most attention is the dlisposal of the Trow 
bridge portion ol Mr. Walter Long’s Wiltshire Estate 

Ihe particulars occupy a large and important quarto volume 
lor their description, yet Mr. Long is only doing the same thing 
as many other great landlords. Comparatively seldom is any 
attempt made nowadays to sell a large estate in its entirety. That 
of Mr. Long is broken up into 148 lots, ranging in size from the 
tiniest cottage and garden to a large farm. Experience has 
shown that this is the kind of property now demand. The 
number of those who are able and willing to purchase a huge 
estate seems to be diminishing. We cannot wonder that this 
should be so if we cast a look backward on the history of English 
land during the last forty years. About the year 1870, or rather 
later than that, there was a mighty boom in land. It was a time 
ol great business activity, the time described by Mr. Gladstone 
in his famous “ leaps and bounds" phrase. In those days the 
lawyer used to say jocularly to his client that there was no 
security so good as that of ‘*‘ Mr. Greenfields,”’ and up to 1879 it 
was a very easy matter to borrow money on land very nearly up 
to its full selling price. It was impossible that anyone could 
loresee the turn events were likely to take ; but in the year 1879, 
memorable among other things for Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
Midlothian pilgrimage, there occurred one of the worst seasons 
on record tor cereal crops. It was said, indeed, without any 
jesting intent, that Lord Beaconsfield lost the election more 
owing to bad weather than to bad statesmanship. Up to then 
the pinch of a year of scarcity had always been ameliorated to 
the farmer by the fact that he obtained better prices. The 
importation of corn had made extremely little progress from the 
time of the introduction of Free Trade until that year ; but the 
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poorness of the English harvest offered the Americans an oppor- 
tunity of which they were not slow to take advantage. In the 
previous forty years steamships had made very great progress, 
and the pioneer had been at work in the undeveloped provinces 
of Canada and in the United States opening up new land. 

rom that time there began to pour into England such an 
abundance of foodstuffs as never had been seen before in the 
history of the world, and probably never will be again. The conse 
quences followed with relentless logic. English land began steadily 
to depreciate in value. For twenty-five years prices were so low 
that there were times when tenants could not be induced 
take a farm rent free ; that is, with no other payments to make 
than those of the tithe and the Land Tax. Many landowners 
under these circumstances were obliged to take over the cultiva 
tion of the land themselves, and it was common for from five to 
twenty different farms to be all in hand on the great estates. 
Many will remember another circumstance, which was that the 
impoverished owners of land were in a very large number of 
cases unable to keep up the houses and estates to which they had 
been accustomed. Hundreds were left empty and allowed to 
fall into a half-ruinous condition. Others were let to sporting 
tenants and other strangers. A complete revolution was 
brought about in rural England. Some owners of land, if they 
had other resources, made up their minds to cut their losses, sell 
their estates and live on the private income ; but in a great many 
circumstances this was impossible, for it has long been customary 
to leave English estates with money burdens on them, and where 
this was not done, improvement in ranean days could only be 
accomplished by borrowing on mortgage. Hence arose the 
deadlock. Land itself became a eae n from which it was 
impossible to escape. Then natural law stepping in began, or 
is now beginning, to restore things to their old order. The 
colossal supply of food sent to England during the depression 
was an exceptional phenomenon in the history of the world. At 
any rate, we know of no country, and we know of no time, when 
anything like it occurred before. But one effect of cheapness ol 
food is that it leads to a higher standard of living. Those who 
previously had been glad to breakfast on oatmeal porridge now 
took to eating wheaten bread ; and what occurred in the lower 
ranks of life was repeated with variations in the higher ranks, 
Probably this change in English customs would not have mattered 
much, but it was only symptomatic of what was taking place in 
the whole world. In the United States not only was there a rise in 
the standard of living, but huge numbers of new consumers 
were being annually added to the population, with the result 
that America, which once headed the list of those who send food- 
stuffs to England, was forced several places down, and her 
philosophers began to wonder if the time would not arrive when 
even the States would have to import food. A still greater 
increase in consumption came from the Far East, from the 
huge populations of Japan, China and India. A consequence o! 
this is seen in the rise in the price of provisions which has been 
going on for some time past, and which is reflected in an 
increased value of agricultural land. 

With this in view it is easy to suggest a few reasons why 
landowners should wish to get rid of their property to-day. 
First, there is a possibility of doing so at a satisfactory price. 
Secondly, the average man feels very conscious that a dead set ts 
being made at land and its owners by the politicians of to-day. 
It was the same in the seventies. In fact, whenever land becomes 
dear, its possession is attacked. Moreover, the assault is de- 
livered through the taxpayer and, generally speaking, by 
increasing the discomforts and the responsibilities. Thirdly, 
many people nowadays do not depend so much on field sports 
for their amusement. The young men play polo and their elders 
take to golf, amusements which can be obtained without posses 
sion of an estate. Fourthly, there is not the importance 
attaching to the possession of land there once was. In fact, the 
social inducements have to a large extent been withdrawn. 
On the other hand, the keenest buyers are those whose views 
are frankly commercial. Land as a hobby has lost many of its 
attractions for capitalists. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


ER Royal Highness Princess Victoria Patncia ol 
| Connaught has just returned from South Africa, where 
she accompanied her father, the Duke of Connaught, on his 
celebrated visit. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions lo photograph houses, 
gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they world forward the corre- 


spondence at once tu him 
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: ENTLE KING JAMIE” is likely to have his 
memory revived m connection with the ter-cen 
tenary of the ‘ Authorised Version.’’ Some time 
ago Sir John Cockburn wrote to the newspapers 
to say that there is no monument to his memory, 

and that {as the first King of England and Scotland, and a great 
Empire-builder, such an honour should be paid lim. But 
Mr. Blakiston writes from Oxford denying this. He points 
out that there are no fewer than three statues of James I. in 
public places in England. There is a bronze, attributed to 
Le Sueur, on a pedestal inside the door of Winchester Cathedral, 
and a stone effigy is in the hall tower of Wadham College at 
Oxford, and occupies a niche above those of Nicholas and Dorothy 
Wadham. Mr. Blakiston says the most important is a figure 
‘in the Corinthian storey of the tower of the Five Orders in the 
old schools at Oxford.” If he had consulted CouNtTRY LIFE 
for March 20th, rg09, he would have been able to add to the 
number the statue at Apethorpe, Mr Leonard Brassey’s country 
seat in Northamptonshire. No surprise will be felt that these 
monuments are so few in number. The surprise rather is that 
any should have been set up to commemorate “ the wisest fool 
in Christendom.”” His subjects were not very proud of King 
James, and yet his name is associated with the greatest literary 
work of the Anglo-Saxon race. The ‘ Authorised Version ”’ is 
a book which, if it had possessed no sacredness whatever, would 
still have headed the list of English books as an embodiment of 
the most exquisite and majestic style of which our tongue is 
capable. The finest passages in Shakespeare are not finer than 
many of those passages in the Bible which too often fall from 
the lips without the brain apprehending their meaning. 


No review of the past year is more important and interesting 
than that which concerns the money left by rich men for the 
furtherance of public objects. No ingratitude could be more 
shameful than that shown by forgetting the names of those 
benefactors. In these scientific times it Is very praiseworthy 
that funds should be left for the endowment of research. 
Dr. Ludwig Mond died a millionaire. He left £50,000 to 
the Royal Society for the endowment of research in natural 
science, particularly chemistry, and an equal sum to the 
University of Heidelberg for the same purpose. Out of an 
estate of £104,000, Sir George Sutherland Mackenzie left £30,000 
to the Royal College of Physicians and the Royal College of 
Surgeons to assist students of ability in the work of research. 
Sir Alfred Jones left his residuary estate, which is estimated at 
half a million, in trust for charitable purposes in England, or 
any British possession on the West Coast of Africa, but especially 
for the technical education of natives on the West Coast of Africa. 


Many important bequests of a purely philanthropic character 
were made. Mr. Edward Matyear left his residuary estate of 
about £50,000 to the King’s Hospital Fund. Mr. Henry Silver, 
an old Charterhouse boy and a former contributor to Punch, 
left {50,000 to the Royal Free Hospital and £25,000 each to the 
Great Ormond Street Children’s Hospital and the Victoria 
Hospital for Sick Children. He also left {5,000 to Charter- 
house School, and the ultimate residue of his estate to three 
friends, who will probably receive about £200,000 each. Miss 
Emily Knowles from her estate of £465,000 bequeathed {5,000 
each to the British Home for Incurables, the Royal Free Hospital, 
the London Hospital and eight other hospitals. Mrs. Gulelma 
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Moss bequeathed the residue of her estate, probably about 
£15,000, to the Bolingbroke Hospital, Wandsworth Common 
Itwill be noticed that the institutions to which these funds have 
been allotted are in every case doing splendid work, and have 
probably been chosen for benefaction under the very best advice 


lew people recognise how the travelling propensities of 
Ienglishmen are represented in the Natural History Museum 
As a matter of fact, expeditions for shooting big-game or for 
studying natural history are continually being organised, and a 
very considerable proportion of those who go abroad visit the 
Museum first and offer to collect specimens. In all it is caleu 
lated that at least one good collector turns up at the Museum 
every week. In addition, many of those who go to visit other 
parts of the earth for official or commercial reasons pursue the 
very useful amusement of collecting specimens. Lastly, there 
are patriotic Englishmen, like the Duke of Bedford, who send out 
expeditions on their own account. The Duke has done this in 
Japan and Korea, and for some time past has been maintaining a 
zoological collecting expedition in China. Many of the skins have 
now been sent home and are being arranged in the Museum. Mr. 
C. D. Rudd is maintaining an expedition in British East Africa, 
and his representative there, Mr. Robin Kemp, has sent hom« 
about 1,400 specimens, and among them is a new genus of 
mouse and a new species of mole. Mr. F. C. Selous has long 
been a great collector for the Museum, and over 140 specimens 
taken by him in South Africa are now in the public galleries at 
South Kensington. These include several animals which he was 
the first to discover—a spiny mouse, African mongoose and thr 
antelope Tragelaphus Selousi 


‘AND THEN THE DUMB THINGS SHALL COMFORT Yot 
When vou, oh sad of heart, are dead 
And dark earth mounded o’er your head 
Will multitudinous eyes of spring 
Break on your breast, and skylarks sing 
In skies as soft as looks of yours 
“Oh sad of heart, we and the flowers 
We love you, who walked earth above 
Knowing no arms or lips of love 
Thus will they sing, nor guess at all 
Oh sad of heart, oh best of all. 
Iolo ANKURIN WILLIAMS 


Victims of over-taxation have, by one of the paradoxes 
that abound in human nature, been rejoicing this week over the 
vast swelling that has been visible in the Revenue Returns. These 
have been growing by millions, and the financial journalist has 
been exercising all his ingenuity to account for the phenomenon 
As usual, the commentators have taken two sides, and, again 
as usual, the truth is best found by splitting the difference 
It is an undoubted fact that Mr. Lloyd-George’s taxes hav 
yielded more than he expected, and that so far the Revenue Returns 
are not a true indication of prosperity. On the other hand, 
increases have taken place in so many departments, such as 
Inland Revenue, Customs and so on, that we are compelled to 
believe that the country has been prospering. It would be 
wrong to make too much of the fact, however, because there | 
nothing more certain than that the ebb succeeds the flow in 
national prosperity. Periods of lean years and periods of fat 
years seem to alternate one with the other, and the worst of it 
is that Chancellors of the [Exchequer increase their Budget 
without check when business is active, and, when more advers« 
times arise, it is found impossible to get rid of the burden. A 
tax once brought into being has an unfortunate habit of 
remaining. 


he London police deserve to be warmly congratulated 
on the determination and ability with which they tracked the 
Houndsditch murderers to their hiding-place. All the pre 
liminaries to the attempted capture were arranged faultlessly 
Other residents were removed and arrangements made for the 
admission of the police to the house, and everything was carried 
out without a mistake. But one cannot help regretting that the 
denouement bore so decided a resemblance to the ending of a 
very lurid and sensational tale for boys Kound the death ot 
the two men there has been thrown just that false halo of glory 
which is calculated to incite the enthusiasm of the weak-minded 
Anarchist. We believe that the effect of a trial by English justice 
with its slow but efficient methods, and the ignom{inious hanging 
which is its climax, would have impressed the mind of the 
criminal alien far more than this dramatic incident. It remind 
us of the transpontine Mephistopheles redolent of the fumy 
and covered with the flames of sulphur 


Nothing but admiration can be expressed for the excellent 
lectures which were got up for juveniles at the Royal Institution 
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and the Imperial Institute during the Christmas holidays Iwo of 
these lectures may be taken as emblematic of the rest, and as 
showing very opposite types. One was that by Professor Silvanus 
P. Thompson on the transmission of sound There is no on 
living who, by his natural lucidity as well as by his experience in 
teaching boys, has a greater power of making things clear and 
interesting than has Professor Thompson. Unconsciously, he 
was laying before his young audience the foundations of a know 
ledge that most of them would like to acquire In the future, tor 
his subject was in reality vibration, and, where it begins and 
where it ends no one can say Vibration is the means whereby 
ound is transmitted, and those spiritualists who are scientifically 
accomplished say that, as thought is energy, telepathy, if it 
exists at all, must be due to vibration. Very different was the 
lecture given by Mr. Bullen. Its charm was not in the thought 
gracefully put, but in the breezy manner which he brings from 
long acquaimtance with the sea, and his lively accounts of the 
shark, the whale, the cuttle-fish and other people of the great 
deep; people whom he made to live before his audience, 
not only by means of pictures, but by his alert and vivacious 
deseription 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has been applying his mighty intellect 
to the solution of a great problem [here is a community in 
Canada who inhabit a place called Medicine Hat, and some 
this name The superstitious say it smells of bad weather, and 
those engaged in money-making think its name sufficient to 
damp any prospectus. Mr. Kipling, however, has come to the 
very Opposite opinion, and expresses it with his customary force 
and vivacity Medicine Hat is a beautiful name if you only 
listen to the syllables and do not attach any meaning to them 
It contrasts pleasantly with such names as Schenectady, Podunk 


local controversy has arisen in regard to a proposal to change 


Schoharie, Poughkeepsie, Potomac, Cohoes, Tonawanda and 
Oneonto Mr Kipling therefore, advises the people to keep the 
name. He says it is an asset, “‘ and as years go on will become 
more and more of an asset. It has no duplicate in the world 


it makes men ask questions.’’ Speaking seriously, Mr. Kipling 
is perfectly right ; the meaning attached to the name in the end 
will be that which is associated with the character of its inhabi 

tants. We have thousands of places in this country whose 
names must have been the reverse of elegant at the time they 
were given, but by usage they have come to possess quite 
different associations. Rotten Row ts a very good examplk 

It was so called because of being the resort of those who indulged 
in the pastime of ratting, ratten and rotten being still local terms 
for the rats, 


by lis intervention in the controversy about Napoleon in 
London, Mr. John Burns shows conclusively that he has read 
his books to some purpose. He has fished out an authority, 
which certainly dates trom 1821, and probably as early as 1817, 
namely, Mr. Christopher Kelly, the author of ‘ Kelly’s Wars,” 
who asserts in categorical terms that Napoleon was in England 
and lodged at a house in the Adelphi. Kelly gives General 
Miranda as his authority, and Mr. Burns proposes, when he can 
find a reference, to give the authority of General Miranda himself, 
who was a companion warrior and soldier friend of Bonaparte. 
Of course, the fact that the statement occurs in “ Kelly’s Wars " 
dloes not prove absolutely that Napoleon was in England ; but it 
is an important piece of evidence, and Mr. Burns has no difficulty 
in showing the probability of the Emperor having made the 
journey. The President of the Local Government Board must 
have indited his communication in very good humour, as he 
finishes it with the jesting remark that if at the end of six or ten 
vears hence he should happen to be out of office, he will set 
down ‘“‘a few hitherto unrelated facts and incidents relating 
to Napoleon in London.” 


The Warnham staghounds had an experience last week 
Which is familiar enough to those who hunt the wild stag on 
Ikxmoor, but not at all common in the case of the carted stag 
Lhe quarry took to the sea at Shoreham, and was captured by 
men rowing out in a boat and throwing a rope round his horns 
as he swam The red deer is one of the best swimmers among 
the animals that are not of amphibious habit, and fights his way 
through heavy waves without trouble. Probably it is not on 
record that hounds have ever caught a deer by swimming aftet 
him, but a man rowing a boat can easily overtake him. 


Belore we get to the end of one year, the interests of the 
next one begin to occupy our minds. Already we have the 
first preliminary announcement of the Shire Horse Show in 
February. It will be held under the auspices of two good men 
and true. Mr. F. E. Muntz has long held his diploma as one of 
the best breeders of his day, and he occupies the position of 
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president. The president-elect is that excellent sportsman 
and all-round country gentleman, the Earl of Coventry. The 
Islington show will be. held on February 21st and the three 
succeeding days. from the schedule of prizes we see that there 
will be seventeen classes, namely, seven for stallions, seven for 
fillies and three for geldings. The usual challenge and champion 
cups will be awarded, and the prize-money altogether amounts 
to the sum of £2,200. We have no doubt that the exhibition 
will be worthy of its predecessors. The old English carthorse 
still holds his place at the head of farm livestock, and will 
probably long continue to do so. 


We are glad to publish Sir Walter Gilbey’s interesting letter 
about rats, but at the same time must point out that the method 
he recommends would not be at all satisfactory in dealing with 
plague-infected rats. In the first place, he has not gone far on 
the way of extermination if his people are able to kill 4,088 in 
eleven months. This is what occurred during 1910, after the 
work of destruction had been continued for several years. We 
very much doubt if the rats ever will be thinned to any great 
extent by this method. Many tarmers have discovered that the 
wily rat-catcher, if paid by the number of tails he can show, ts 
very apt to leave a breeding stock so that he may have oppor 
tunity for earning pennies in the time to come. Again, it Is 
very dangerous to touch a rat with the hand at this juncture, 
and we hope that while there is any danger of plague Sir Walter 
Gilbey and others will put an end to payment by the tail. In 
the same county as that from which Sir Walter writes Mr. Buxton 
and others strongly recommend the protection of owls in ordet 
that they may devour the rats. We heartily agree with the policy ; 
but, again, it has to be pointed out that owls will never carry 
destruction to the poimt of extermination. More resolute 
measures will have to be taken before the rat is conquered. 
These measures are as inadequate as the leaflet of the Board of 
\vriculture. 


THE RUBBER BOTTEL. 

In the long long nights when the year is old, 
And the touch of the sheets is stern and cold, 
When you huddle the clothes above your chin 
And shudder and shake as you glide within; 
let heroes brave it as heroes can 

I’m but the commoner kind of man, 

And warmly my thoughts on the genius dwell 
Who first found out the rubber bottel. 

They'd warming-panus in Pickwick’s day 

And a liquid night-cap, too, they say). 

And in humble beds an oven-sheet 

Is still the solace for frigid feet. 

But oft the linen it burns in holes, 

And iron is harsh to suffering soles, 
So I bless the man, where’er he dwell, 

Who first devised the rubber bottel. 

Its portly form in my bed I put 

And gently caress with yvrateful foot. 
The sheets respond to its gen’rous glow 

And I lie in tropics amid their snow. 
The storms of winter may howl again, 
Jack Frost embroider the window-pane 
But I snore his praises no tongue may tell 
Whose brain evolved the rubber bottel. 
JOHN F. Haytock. 


Of the many flowers that open naturally in our green- 
houses and conservatories during the early part of the year, 
none is capable of creating a brighter or more varied colour 
display than the Persian cyclamen. This plant is a bulbous- 
rooted native of Greece and Palestine, whence it was 
introduced to this country in 1731. In addition to the 
charm of the large - flowered garden varieties, such as 
were so well shown by the Rev. H. Buckston at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s exhibition on Tuesday last, they 
provide an interesting illustration of what may be lost in 
the evolution of large flowers and varied colours. The 
blossoms of the wild Persian cvclamen are sweetly scented, and 
for many years this feature was regarded as one of the greatest 
charms of the plants when grown in greenhouses in this 
country. In developing size and introducing such colours as 
rich salmoa pink, together with frilled and other fantastic forms, 
fragrance has been entirely lost. , In other directions desirable 
improvements have been effected; the flower-stems of most of 
the newer varieties are stouter, and consequently more erect 
than those of the type, and greater substance of petals has been 
secured in some varieties, a point that is of considerable 
importance in flowers that open in winter, inasmuch as they are 
able to withstand more dull, cold and fuggy weather than those 
of less robust structure. 
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fhe gipsy is a picturesque wanderer in the midst of a more 
settled population for whose disturbance he seems specially 
created. They have a singular case for the moment in the 
pari of Hale in Surrey, where some residents have appealed 
to the Rural District Council to “‘ move on” a camp of gipsies. 
fhe sanitary inspector has visited the camp and found no fault 
with it, the medical officer has reported that the physique of the 
children is more than normally good, and they comply with the 
Education Act by regular attendance at school. Under the 
circumstances the council has declined to interfere. The 
decision may be a surprise to those who have hitherto looked on 
a gIpsy as one ol whom, as a matter of course, you complained 
to the nearest policeman and he was forthwith shifted. It is in 
Surrey that they revived, a year or so back, the Manor Courts 
for summary dealing with vagrants ; but presumably this old 
time remedy cannot be exercised unless by the initiative of the 
Lord of the Manor. When it is put into operation it seems to 
do its work with great efficiency. 


Presumably, as members of the community, we should 
rejoice at the news of the discovery of a mineral vein which may 
bring wealth to a few and employment to many ; but it is not with 
a pleasure altogether unalloyed that any who have ever shot on 
the Island of Raasay will learn that iron ore in payable quantities 
and places has been found on it and favourably reported on by 
experts, so that a company has acquired the island and is about 


MOTORING 


IF motoring after nightfall there are manifestly two 

main kinds On the one hand, there is motoring 

by moon 
light; on the 
other, there is 
motoring on 
nights of cloud 
or of undisputed 
stars. For my 
own part, I 
much prefer the 
latter. The risk 
is perhaps 
slightly greater. 
jut if you are 
content with a 
tactful fifteen 
miles an hour, 
and if your car 
glares at the 
world through a 
pair of fierce 
acetylene eyes, 
you can really 
pick your way 
about a_ world 
that has been 
wonderfully 
drained of all 
traffic with 
almost as much 
com p osurTre 
as though you 
were on the 
Brighton Road 
at broad noon. 
But you must 
have those 
piercing head 
lights, for it is 
on them that 
your pleasure 
will depend as 
well as your 
mere salety. 
Without them 
you would = re- 
main in the 
familiar region of 
the footmen. 
With them you 
instantly leap 
into a kingdom 
no mere 
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to work the mineral. Raasay is not in what it is the modern 
custom to call the Hebrides, though it is one of those ‘* Hebrides ”’ 
visited by Dr. Johnson under Boswell’s guidance, and it was on 
that island that Macleod of Raasay hospitably entertained them 
rhe Inner Hebrides is a name sometimes still given to the islands 
close to the coast, to distinguish them from the Uists, Harris 
and Lewis. Raasay lies between Skye and the mainland. The 
shooting has been in various hands. Mr. A. Wood was the tenant 
for some years. It is about thirteen miles by three in area 


In spite of all the rain that we have had, it is not to be said 
that the present is by any means a winter of discontent to the 
gardener, except in those low-lying gardens which have been 
more or less submerged. In the rest the conditions on the 
whole have been very kindly. There is a general look of verdure 
which we do not often see at this time of the veat The more 
evergreen of the roses have not turned the colour of their leaf 
the Christmas roses have bloomed well, the winter aconite is 
showing its vellow bud, and we shall not easily recall a winter 
in which the stars of Jasminum nudiflorum have been so bright 
and so many rhe snowdrops and crocuses are giving good 
promise. As for some of the more vernal things, it has to be 
admitted that they have put their young noses up above the 
ground a good deal further than is at all discreet at this early 
season, and it is almost certain that they will get some bad nips 
when the frosts come 


AT NIGHT. 


pedestrian ever penetrated. Everything those basilisk eyes 
rest upon is suddenly painted white; wherever they peer 
a frozen shape 
congeals out of 
the void: and 
the result is that 
you seem to 
enter the night 
by another gate 
way and= scud 
through an 
unexplored series 
of nocturnal cor 
ridors. You 
may have slept 
with Stevenson 
a la belle elorle . 
you may have 
spent a lifetime 
studying the 
moods of the 
darkness aloot 
but you will find 
you are survey 
ing a wholly 
unknown land 
when you range 
the stillness for 
the first time in 
a car. 

Ihe trans 
formation 
begins with the 
very road Phe 
vaguely glim 
mering track, 
along which 
the pedestrian 
softly fumbles, 
suddenly stiffens 
out into a 
harsh, blanched 
beam a spec 
tral gang - plank 
thrust out into 
the emptiness 
The  motorist’s 
road is” never 
mere dead 
macadam; by 
daylight, for in 
stance, it leaps 
towards him like 
a twitching tide 
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vite uncoiling as it comes But at night 
ts direction is reversed It moves with you, seems a 
part of your machine; you seem to make it as you go 
It is a desperate bridge across the blackness, and the 
moment one length is completed you leap along it 

trusting to the invisible workmen at your prow to add 
inother chalky length in time And sometimes it seems as 


though they had failed to keep pace The plank breaks off 
You race to the ragged end of it 
And then, just as you begin dreadfully to dip, 
the shaft leaps out once more, catches you neatly, and the 
convulsive improvisations recommence The car has simply 
As it gained the summit the lights, still 
canting upwards, searched the empty sky and left the down 
‘rade unillumined That was al And vet, though the con 
quent sudden snapping short of your visible track 1s 
probably the most familiar of the night-motorist’s sensations, 
it is odd how long it takes to get quite habituated to if 
and how deep an effect that little thrill has on the mood in 
vhich you drive 

And when you have got accustomed to it there are any number 
of other thrills to take its place. You run for a time between 
and every dim bush seems to burst into a piece ol 
branching coral you might be sitting in a submarine. The 
hedges are followed by trees, by a long-drawn avenue, the boughs 
meeting overhead; and now, with the light from your lamps 
hattering against a complete arc of obstacles, your plank across 
pace is suddenly converted into a snow-white tunnel boring 
through it. Of all that exists outside that frozen circle you are 
as unaware as a traveller in a London tube. Straight trunks 
and spreading branches become as unthinkable to you as the 
overhead traffic is to him. You live in a circular world, in the 
centre of a leprous wreath. Oaks, elms and beeches all part with 
their identity and submit to be woven into this haunting hoop 


abruptly hang poised on the 


erve of the pit 


topped a little rise 


lee dverow - 


as white as a hoop of hawthorn. It always seems the same 
It quivers and fluctuates, making a weak rustle as it 
shivers: but it never falls back. With nothing to measure 
your pace by, all sense of motion disappears You seem to sit 
in a kind of numb trance with nothing but the drone of your 
Perhaps you 
are not altogether unrelieved when it is wrenched aside and 


wreath 


engine and the whisper of this mesmeric arch 


tossed behind and you are out on your naked gang-plank 
once more with the stars tumbling and twirling overhead 
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But before you finally desert the woodlands there is one 
other experience that must on no account be missed. The place 
of places for it, in England, is the New Forest —that strange 
double kingdom where you can plunge beneath the bright 
skin of the earth and dart to and fro in the dim quiet as though 
wandering about a vast sea-floor. By daylight it is odd enough, 
but in the darkness it is as fantastic as a fairy-tale. High above 
your head you can hear the night wind churning the green 
surf; but all about you is nothing but an ivory stillness, the 
hushed white coral and continuous chalky caves. Stealing 
down these corridors you detect low archways cut in the fretted 
walls. They are the entrances to the narrower rides that dip 
still more deeply into the secret places of the woods. Shutting 
down your speed to a crawl, you slip through one of these wickets. 
It fulfils its promise. For now, in this narrower way, the trees 
and branches crowd closely about you and albescent shapes 
leap up in your very path. Blanched limbs twist and vanish. 
There is a constant coming and going, a peeping and with 
drawing. 

The stillness seems full of a spectral tumult and sti1 
And to this there is added a queer trooping and flashing of 
colours—tense, feverish colours, like those one sees in a dream. 
rhe acetylene glare at this close range conjures the strangest 
effects. Primroses come out sharp and bright, like flowers made 
of precious stones or enamels. Lichen has a snakish lustre. 
rhe fallen leaves are as bright as blood. You creep along this 
crimson trail and the jewels are thrust at you out of the emptiness. 
You come to a glade, and the shapes withdraw. You stop your 
engine ; there are sighs and rumours; it seems as though 
something had but that instant escaped. The eyes of the car 
rove round the walls of the glade, and wherever they peer great 
arches, white as marble, are silently born in the blackness. And 
sometimes, perhaps, they alight on a little rabbit transfixed 
by the stare; and the sight of this pale, still ghost of 
something you have always figured as specially nimble and 
warm and soft seems perfectly to complete the sense of sheer 
enchantment. 

Motoring by moonlight is very different. You travel more 
swiftly—though I doubt whether you travel so far. You neve 
quite reach the border-line that divides the familiar from the 
phantasmal. There is none of those blanched, abrupt births 
The world is wider—a less partial lamp than yours expounds 
the pale beauty of the fields and spreads a moth-coloured carpet 
beneath the feet of the night. And as a result of the consequent 
release, the slackening of the optical tension, the other senses, 
I have noticed, acquire a new freshness and freedom. One 
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hidden gardens, then the keen tang of pines, next a sigh from a 
coppice—and to link all these sweet airs together, by the speed 
of your going, into one precipitate arpeggio of perfume. Indeed 
1 am sometimes tempted to think that to ripple down this 


grows peculiarly conscious, for example, of all the wayward 
night odours that slip out into the silver air at the summons 
of the dew. And these perfumes do not reach you in the manne: 
familiar to those who have only walked through the night 


Ward Mui LIGHTENING NIGHT’S SHADOW. 

fugitive keyboard is the finest of all the pleasures the moon can 
confer on the motorist, and to arrange my runs accordingly. 
June is the great month for such sybaritic journeys. One ot 
the most successful I eve planned was through the orchard 
Soaked with the distillations of a thousand 


That, indeed, is a happy experience; there are few things 
finer than to trudge past a bean-field in the darkness, or to make 
your way between hedgerows doubly moon-coloured beneath 
their foam of May. But one of the few finer things is to catch 


these fugitive scents in swift succession—now a breath from counties of the West. 
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orchards. the air was a wonderful wine The stars were golden 


bubbles dancing in the nectar Even if it call for a special 
journey and some tedious preparation I counsel no motorist 
to miss at least one such ride in blossom-time through the fruit 
lands of Hereford or Devon 

Apart from this special refinement of bliss, however, the 


best type of country fot moonlight work is open landscape with 
low ridges sustaining the roads, like some of the hill-spines nea: 
the Cotswolds, or those lean ribs and promontories that creep 
through the levels of the Midland hunting shires 
eround | but chiefly 

ible among actual mountain 


This make of 


eood for many reasons because it give 


you a pl asure impos or in densely 


wooded country, or in land of unrelieved flatnes the singular 
pleasure, namely, of surveying a vast expanse ol silent countr' 
when it lies below you dead asleep Phe moon is like a lanthorn 
held above the face of the sleeper - and byits light you can se¢ 
far and near. the little hamlets cuddling unconsciously round 
their brooding spires; and a town or two maybe, encamped 
like distant arm about their watchfires m the plain 
ind unsuspected farms im sly recesses, seeming now. to 
how a light, and now to hide 
it and the soft, small thread 
of brightness, quivering 
through the stillness, which 
is the midnight mail to the 
North There is something 
strangely moving in the 
spectack It is as though 
you had caught the country 
unawares—and had found it 


much simpler and more inno 
And it is 
reserved for the 
Some part of it 


cent than you knew 
a realisation 
motorist 


may be gained by the pedes 
trian, but not the best of it 
He cannot taste the very 
essence of the situation—that 
ense of almost god - like 


detachment He cannot 


woop easily from point to 
pom with the calm surveil 
lance of a bird He is part 
of the landscape, bound up 
with its dreams; and we all 


the cold moonstuft 
actually to the 
limbs of the walker as though 


know how 


eems clog 


it were really a web. It is 
an odd fact, too, that the 
very noise of one’s car helps 
to complete the effect of 
aloofness Footsteps bruise 
the face of the night, clumsily 
soiling the silence gut the 
drumming of your engine 
simply serves to cut vou off 


the more completely from the 
dreaming earth You seem 
to sway suspended in a _ net 
of sound. 


Your ride is over—you 
head once more for home 
but even now your car has 
vet another secret to disclose Ward Muir THE LIGHT 
it is perhaps, the most 
precious of all. For to race through the silver silence towards 
the upceast glow of a city is to perceive, as one has never 


done before, the true relation of that distant congeries to the 
empty spaces all about. The townsman’s modern passion fort 
the country is a splendid and a wholesome thing ; but perhaps 
it warps certain deeper ideals, blurring the town’s true purport, 
printing it on the mind as a sad and smoky stain. There is 
nothing like a night-ride home in a car to reform that strained 
conception rhe distant glow seems the glow of a hearth; it 
is as a place of light and laughter and companionship, as a snug 
refuge from the aching fields, that the city is once more imaged 
in the mind, 

No other manner of approach, unless by ship from the 
outer darkness of the sea, can give you nowadays this reassuring 
and inestimable thrill rhe pedestrian may see the glow from 
atar—but the straggling suburbs spoil his vision long before 
he gains the city’s heart ; and to travel by train is to be flung 
into the centre without having been once aware of that hospit 
able beacon and Sign It sounds odd, no doubt, but it is cer 
tainly true, that it is only in a swift modern car that one can regain 
the old medieval temper, and see the town once more as the 


I 
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a kind of courageous citadel 
the appointed rallying- place for beauty 
Dixon Scorr. 


GARDEN. 


SWEET 
that of making a garden where flower and 
bush of sweet scent only shall be admitted, or where, at 
least, they shall predominate ; but it is worthy of more 
frequent interpretation. It would be a pleasant thing to 
know that somewhere in the garden there was a region 
where nearly everything was not only beautiful, but also fragrant 
where, at every step, one would be greeted by some sweet scent 
to know that whichever way the wind might blow it would 
waft some delicious breath of perfume new-distilled. It should 
be observed that flowers and leaves give off their scent in different 
ways —one might say, in three different ways. First, there 
are those that give it off naturslly, so that, in passing, it is brought 
to us by the lightest wind, or 
even spread abroad in quite 
stillair. This is done by Sweet 
Briar, Azalea, Cistus, Azara and 
French Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
brachypoda) among shrubs, 
and by Wallflowers, Stocks, 
Mignonette and Violets among 
border plants ; also by three of 
the grandest of the Lilies—the 


traveller in old days would see it 
a gallant outpost 
ind romance. 


IN THE 


A GARDEN OF 
I is no new idea, 


SCENTS 


pure and stately white Lily, 
the gold-rayed Lily of Japan 
and the immense Lilium 


giganteum. Some lowlier plants 
must be admitted, for of all 
the sweet scents of the year 
that of the dying leaves of the 
little wild Strawberry is one of 
the most enjoyable ; 
yet delicate, mysterious, elu 
sive, but wholly delightful. 
Roses in general give off but 
little scent in the open 
though a bowl! of cut 
will scent a room; they are, 
as Bacon says, “ fast flowers 
of their smell.” But there is 
one notable exception in the 


pungent 


alr, 


kx SCS 


type Rosa polyantha of the 
Himalayas, the parent of a 
number of the modern 


Rambling Roses. The warm 
white flowers, not unlike 
Bramble flowers and not much 


larger, are borne in great 
numbers at the end of the 
new shoots. Their scent is 


carried far and wide: as far 
as that of Lilium auratum and 
Lilium giganteum, two of the 
most noted of scent-distribu 
tors. Clematis montana, 
though not usually reckoned 
among plants of good smell, 


THE RIVER. Copyright must be admitted, for when 

the flowers are just passing 
their best—-when the petals, instead of being quite smooth, 
show a slightlv-ridged surface—a scent much like vanilla is given 
off. Secondly, there are the plants with sweet leaves—some of 


them have sweet flowers also—that do not give off their scent 
in the air, but yield it to the touch. Such are Rosemary and 
Lavender, Bay, Bog-myrtle, Candleberry Gale and Rhododen- 
dron myrtifolium among shrubs, Sweet Geranium, Sweet Ver 
bena and Balm of Gilead among tender plants, and a number of 
the sweet herbs their near relatives——Balm, Marjoram, Thyme, 
Savory, Sage, Hyssop and variegated Mint. The last is the 
variegated form of a native plant, Mentha rotundifolia ; it is 
a good old garden plant that is too much neglected. Thirdly, 
there are all the other sweet flowers that only ask for the slight 
effort Yof searching for their sweetness—Roses, Carnations. 
Ponies, Heliotrope, Jasmine, Sweet Peas, Lilv of the Valley 
and many others. The names are given only as examples, not 
as complete lists. 

It would be well to arrange the garden of sweet scents as 
a double border, with a path of turf leading to a summer-house 
or arbour, which might be covered with Honeysuckle and Jasmine. 
rhe path would be of wild Thyme, with, for better wear, a 
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mixture of some of the finer Fescue Grasses with wiry leaves, that 
mow and roll into a close short turf. The border would be 
backed by a planting of Sweet Briar and two of the Cistuses, 
namely, C. laurifolius and C. cyprius, the kind that is usually 
sold as C. ladaniferus. Next the Grass, the better to be brushed 
by foot or skirt, would be bush Thyme, Winter Savory, Sage, 
Lavender Cotton, Catmint and Hyssop. Sage should be oftener 
used as a plant for border or rock garden. It is one of the best 
of the grey-foliaged plants, and its bright purple bloom is as 
good as that of any flower of the same colour that blooms at 
its time of year. The main planting of the border would be of 
Roses, Lilies, Paonies, Lupines, Tulips, Rockets and Daffodils, 
the sweetest of which are the Poet’s Daffodil, single and double, 
the yellow Campernelle and the Tazettas. Of tender plants 
there will be Heliotrope in plenty and Sweet Geraniums, and 
all the sweetest of the annuals, such as Sweet Peas, Mignonette, 
Sweet Sultan, Night-scented and other Stocks, Wallflowers and 
the low-growing Alyssum maritimum. Mignonette should be 
on the sunny side, as the sun brings out the scent. Night- 
scented Stock (Matthiola bicornis) should be freely sown in empty 
places, not necessarily at the front, though it is a smallish plant, 
because it has no special beauty. Its delicious fragrance is 
only given off when the day is dying and through the night. 
Nicotiana affinis is another, much larger, plant of the same 
character, giving off its sweet scent at night, when its flowers 
expand fully. Lavender and Rosemary must also have a place, 
and Daphne pontica, so lavish of its sweetness in the early year 
If there is a wall or a wooden fence, there would be the place 
for the Winter Sweet, that gives its sweet, small blooms in the 
winter months. Such a garden might be still better done if 
the place were of the more formal type, with the terminal summer- 
house of the small temple or pavilion kind. In this case the 
path would be paved, with here and there an open joint for the 
planting of the creeping wild Thyme, that is so sweet when 
trodden underfoot. Or the sweet garden may be on quite free 
lines, that would give a better opportunity for displaying the 
larger of the scented shrubs. There might be small groves of 
Magnolias and Azaleas, of Daphne and Rosemary, and in some 
places quite narrow pathways or merely slight openings between 
the shrubs ; so narrow that anyone passing must needs brush 
up against the plants and bushes. Here would be the place for 
Rosemary and Rhododendron myrtifolium, and especially for 
Candleberry Gale (Myrica cerifera), whose leaves, crushed or 
bruised, give off an incomparable scent, such as can hardly be 
matched by that of any other growing thing. G. JEKYLL. 


Some INFORMAL EDGINGs. 
AT this season, when more or less extensive alterations are being made in 
most gardens, the question of suitable edgings is sure to be discussed. Fortu- 
nately, the time when Box or harsh, so-called fancy tiles held sway has passed : 
but even now in many gardens one meets with live or dead edgings that are a 
perpetual eyesore. In the strictly formal parts of the garden it is, of course, 
necessary to have formal edgings, and in such situations Box, turf, or weathered 
stone cannot be improved upon. When we come to the less formal parts of the 
garden, however, the choice of living subjects is much larger, a fact that is 
happily being more fully realised by garden designers every year. For edging 
a long, more or less straight path in the flower or kitchen garden where the soil 
is not too clayey, the common Pink is an ideal subject. Its glaucous foliage is 
neat at all seasons, and when studded freely with its fragrant blossoms in late 
spring or early summer forms a picture not readily forgotten. I have seen 
seedling Pinks recommended for this work, but their habit of growth varies so 
much that it is better to rely on the old white variety, or, if some of the red- 
eyed sorts are preferred, take cuttings from those of similar growth and form 
the edging with the resultant plants. An edging that I have just put down is 
composed of seedling double Daisies, and although this will not last in good 
condition so long as one composed of young Pinks, it will add variety to the 
garden and provide a welcome change to the more formal Box. As an edging 
to shrub borders, and particularly under trees, the common Ivy may be planted, 
training it so as to form a low margin about one foot wide. An annual clipping 
over in spring will keep it dwarf and neat, and the new growth which is formed 
at that season will quickly hide any cut foliage. Almost, if not quite, as good 
are the Periwinkles, both the minor and major varieties, or, if desired, the varie- 
gated form of the latter may be utilised, these plants thriving in sandy soij 
where many other kinds would not grow. In a damp part of the garden the 
golden-leaved form of the Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia Nummularia aurea) will 
form a neat and unique-looking margin to beds or borders, and will not give 
much trouble to keep it in bounds. There are quite a number of other dwart- 
growing plants that are not usually employed for edgings which might very 
well be utilised for that purpose, and doubtless the above hints will suggest 
many such to those who are having work of this description done at the 
present time. 
SOWING SEEDS OF SNAPDRAGONS 

Where the ordinary varieties of Antirrhinum majus, the Snapdragon of 
gardens, are to be grown in beds andborders during the present year, seeds should 
be sown not later than the end of the present month or the first week in February. 
The usual method is to fill pans or boxes with soi! composed of loam two parts 
and rather coarse sand one part, taking care, of course, that the dramage is good 
The rather small seeds should be scattered thinly and lightly covered with silver 
sand. If the pans or boxes are stood in a warm greenhouse, a host of seedlings 
will quickly appear, and these will subsequently need pricking off three inches 
apart into other boxes filled with simflar soil. After they are established in 
these receptacles a cool temperature with an abundance of fresh air must be 
afforded, so as to get the plants well hardened before planting them out about 
the third week in April. H 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE OUTLOOK FOR ARABLE FARMERS. 


N the Eastern Counties of England, especially on heavy land, 
the corn harvest of 1910 will, | am afraid, prove one of the 
worst for many years. The yield of all cereals is most dis- 
appointing. Crops that practical farmers calculated would 
yield five quarters per acre thresh out only about three and 
a-half quarters, and good judges of standing corn have been 

even further out than this in their estimates. I am afraid that the 
reports of the corn crops which were published before harvest were 
very, very wide of the mark. Norfolk is a great barley-growing 
county, and here not only is the yield poor, but the quality of the grain 
is, owing to the wet, cold season, most inferior. On holdings where 
barley often averages 30s. to 32s. per quarter, the tenants are obliged 
this season to accept about 24s. There is a district in Cambridge 
shire, roughly speaking, between Koyston and Newmarket, another 
in Lincolnshire, and perhaps one or two other spots in England, 
where barley is of a fair colour and quality. Farmers in these 
neighbourhoods, early in the season, could obtain 30s. to 35s. for 
their barleys. Even in these favoured districts the samples were 
far from being superfine. It was only owing to the general scarcity 
of barley at all suitable for malting purposes that merchants bid 
these prices. ‘The trade now is very slack. The election, the bad 
state of the brewing industry, and the fact that maltsters are now 
kiln-drying their barleys before they malt them, all tend to 
cause a poor demand. Wheat in the Eastern Counties does not 
yield well, and only fetches from 32s. to 33s. per imperial quartet 
Oats are generally bad crops and low in price. Graziers must have 
found the summer of 1910 a profitable one ; but I quite anticipate 


that many arable farmers will lose money. Farmers are supposed 
to be born grumblers, but | am sorry to say that I think many of 
them will have ample cause to live up to their reputation. W. 


** POLLED DuURHAMs.” 


The term ‘‘ Polled Durhams’’ is seldom heard in this country, 
because we do not possess any of that interesting breed of cattle. 
In the United States, however, they are making great and rapid 
progress, and were able to muster no less than twelve fairly filled 
classes at the recent International Show in that country. Their 
origin was remarkable enough, and affords one more example_ of 
what may be done by patient and skilful breeding and selection. 
lor the first start the originator was indebted to one of those curious 
departures from the normal in which Nature sometimes indulges ; 
but that scarcely detracts from the credit of the breeder who 
promptly turned it to account. To use an Hibernianism, they are 
shorthorns without any horns at all, those appendages having been 
“bred out.’’ A pure shorthorn cow was born that never showed the 
rudiments of horns, and most of her descendants followed her example, 
while those showing any signs of them were persistently weeded out 
In choosing a suitable name for the new variety, the use of the word 
““horn’’ was, of course, precluded, as it would have involved a 
contradiction in terms, and so the ancient title of the shorthorns 
was revived for their benefit, for shorthorns were originally called 
Durhams, and in some countries are known by that name to this day. 
It may be asked whether the fact of their being hornless is any 
advantage to cattle. They are the only weapons for attack or defence 
provided for them by Nature, and in a wild state were valuable 
as such; but as domesticated farmstock they are ornaments only, 
which can well be dispensed with. In some cases they are worse 
than useless, because their possession tempts their wearers to combat, 
and that is a thing decidedly detrimental to peace and quiet thrifti- 
ness. So much is this found to be the case by the Norfolk farmers, 
who feed large numbers of cattle loose in open yards, that a large 
proportion of the stores bred in Ireland for their use undergo the 
severe operation of dehorning to prevent them from fighting for a 
place at the manger and driving the weaker ones away from thei 
food. Here we have a very practical reason why a race of hornless 
cattle would be preferred by men who feed for the market ; but there 
is another which applies to pure-bred stock intended for export 
to hot countries where poisonous flies abound. The least wound 
from the prick of a horn drawing blood often becomes fatal through 
attracting these flies and leading to blood-poisoning, and that is 
one reason why many Argentine breeders prefer the polled Aberdeen- 
Angus to the shorthorn. I do not venture on such a revolutionary 
suggestion as that shorthorn-breeders should discard the horn. 
That would be a heresy inviting ridicule, which few would care to 
face; but there is little doubt that if ‘‘ Polled Durhams”’ were 
introduced into England, they would be certain to become attrac- 
tive to both feeders and dairymen, provided that they retained all 
the merits of the dual-purpose shorthorn. Under the existing 
regulations their importation is out of the question, as the law, as it 
stands, forbids the debarkation of live cattle for breeding purposes 
There seems no reason, however, why someone should not try an 
experiment in this country and follow in the footsteps of the American 
breeder. We have hornless cattle in plenty already, but nothing 
that will quite take the place of the shorthorn, whose general- 
purpose character and adaptability to any district renders it so 
popular. I only learned the other day that there is one pedigree 
shorthorn-breeder in the North of England who has attempted 
something of the kind, and has been working against the growth of 
horns for something like twenty years. I understand that his 
success has only been partial; but that is probably owing to the 
absence of a favourable foundation to build upon, as was the case 
in America. It would be good news if we could hear that 
dehorning was no longer necessary A. T. M. 
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THE NAMING 
OF THE DAY. 


BY 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 













a HE morning after the 
ia Shuttleworths’ dinner, 
Cecilia and I got down 
to breakfast before Oswald. 
I made the most of the cir- 
cumstance that Cecilia was bound to stay and pour out my coflee. 

“When are we going to be married ? ”’ I asked. 

It was not a new question, but, as usual, it agitated Cecilia ; 
the coffee-pot wobbled in her hand. 

“Now it will be groundy,” she observed, not without 
satisfaction. ‘‘ What mean advantages vou do take, Val!” 

“ Yes, but when are we ?”’ I repeated, firmly. 

“Hush!” Cecilia glanced apprehensively at the door. 
“Why, when Oswald is, of course. You can’t expect me to 
leave my only brother till there’s someone else to look after him 
Oh, you know it all quite well! I’ve told you hundreds of times.” 

“ That,” [ pointed out, “is why Iam so tired of it. I want 
to tell Oswald, for a change.” 

Cecilia was indignant. “ And just upset him when he ts 
getting ready to speak to Daphne! Why, he hasn’t the least 
idea about ws. We must wait, anyhow, till she either accepts 
or refuses him.’ 

‘TI wonder if she’ll ever get the chance,” | mused. 

“ Don’t be horrid, Val. Oswald isn’t waiting because he 
hasn't made up his mind, but because he’s afraid she may sa 
no. 

* Anyhow, he’s waiting.” 

“ Well,” said Cecilia, cheerfully, “ all we've got to do is to 
vive them lots of opportunities.” 

‘We've been doing that for a vear, and nothing 

‘Please pass the marmalade,” said Cecilia. *‘* Good 
morning, Oswald.”’ 

‘ Good-morning,”’ Oswald answered, sombrely, and drifted 
towards the porridge. It was immediately apparent that some 
thing was the matter with him, and with Oswald you never have 
to wait long to know what : it appeared that it was the Shuttle 
worths’ dinner. He felt, it seemed, that he had not shone in 
conversation. (We had been a small party, and the conversation 
had been general.) 

“ Not, of course, that I blame you, Cecilia,” he explained 
‘I am too broad-minded, I hope, to grudge you any little 
triumph that may come your way. | merely woke this morning 
with some half-defined feeling of sadness, since you ask.” 

But Cecilia does not deal in half-defined feelings. 

“Do you mean,” she asked,‘ that I played first fiddle 
when you wanted to ? ”’ 

“My dear Cecilia!’’ expostulated Oswald. “ Not that 
you did—er—play first fiddle, as you call it. The most that 
can be said is that for about three minutes you held the attention 
of the table while you went into some rather trivial points about 
handwriting.”” (Cecilia does a weekly graphology column for 
a ladies’ paper.) 

““ Yes, I see,” said Cecilia, thoughtfully. ‘‘ And you didn’t.” 

Oswald raised his eyebrows in gentle resignation. ‘I do 
not expect a fine understanding,’’ he sighed, “ but 

“Well, you know I’m a downright person,” Cecilia defended 
herself. (But that is a snare and a delusion.) 

‘* Dear Cecilia, if you were to say ‘ downright rude,’ I fear it 
would be nearer the mark.” 

But by that time Cecilia was not listening. ‘‘ I suppose,” 
she concluded, “‘ it was because I've really had experience and 
know my subject. In fact, as regards graphology, I’m an 
expert.” 

“Rather exalted language, isn’t it,’ threw in Oswald, 
“for the weekly column? However, I will not emulate your 
downrightness, Cecilia, Yes?” 







“ And people,” continued Cecilia, 
‘always like to listen to experts 
provided they know when to stop. It 
doesn’t much matter whether it’s 
Roman remains or roses, coins or 


comic operas, so long as you really know. But, you see, you 
aren’t exactly an expert on anything, are you ? ” 
“Masterly,”” murmured Oswald, — resentfully * The 


situation in half a nutshell.”’ 
Cecilia opened surprised eyes. 


“Are you being sarcastic ? Jecause, if so, I'll vo and 
make a cake. J didn’t want to talk. You as good as asked 


me why you didn’t get a chance last night, and I tried to tell you 
what I thought.” 

‘IT shall make a study,” said Oswald, acidly, “of the 
alphabet.”’ 

Cecilia looked at him with reproach. ‘* You know I didn’t 
mean anything horrid, Oswald. Of course, you're clever 
heaps cleverer than I am. But don’t you think everybody 
ought to have, besides the things they do better than the average, 
one thing they do superlatively well ?”’ 

He was silent ; clearly he was revolving the idea 

Cecilia pursued her advantage. ‘Get a hobby,” she 
advised. ‘ Anything will do, as long as you are really keen, 
Oh, what do you think he’d like, Val?” 

“What about gardening?” | suggested. (Oswald ts 
beginning to get fat, which is really fatal for a person who writes 
poetry.) 

“Splendid! ”’ said Cecilia, enthusiastically. “It’s still 
quite fashionable, and if you took it up we could make it an 
excuse for getting rid of Platt I’m afraid he really does drink. 
Besides, we should save his wages.’ 

Oswald looked coldly on the project of saving Platt’s wages 
‘A utilitarian hobby,” was the way he expressed it, “is a 
contradiction in terms.” 

‘What about Maeterlinck,”” proposed Cecilia, “ or whoever 
is the latest person ? ”’ 

“Or ju-jitsu?”’ T interposed, hastily, in the interests of 
Oswald’s muscles. 

3ut Oswald would have none of them * A hobby,” he 
explained, from a chilly altitude, “ must be sealed with a certain 
cachet of time. Otherwise it is merely a craze.”’ 

“Oh, you want one of the regular old ones,”’ exclaimed 
Cecilia, disappointedly. ‘China and beetles and butterflies 
and stamps and things.” 

“ Certainly not stamps,” declared Oswald, hastily. 

“Why not? You learn such heaps of geography from it,”’ 
expostulated Cecilia. 

‘7 don't,” he declared. “ | have no further use for geo 
graphy ; half the awkward moments in my life have been due 
to my pretending to know any geography It is a mass of 
pitfalls ; | have renounced it, definitely and finally.” 

Cecilia smiled. ‘‘ You made me think,” she explained, 
“of the little girl who said Jerusalem was the capital of the 
Philippine Isles.” 

“ But I have the greatest sympathy,’’ Oswald protested, 
‘with that little girl. Philippines Philistines; what could 
be more natural than such an association of ideas? I’m not sure 
that it wouldn’t have been my own view of the position of 
Jerusalem. If that little girl were grown up now and among 
my acquaintances, I should want to marry her. We should be 
in exquisite sympathy.” 

Cecilia giggled. There is no other word for it. If she had 
been fourteen instead of twenty-four she could not have pro 
duced a more undeniable giggle. Oswald looked at her sadly 

| 


and she pulled herself toget ier. 
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“Well, don't go in for stamps, then You make a sug 


restion,”’ she said 
But Oswald is nothing if not indefinite and vacillating 
“Oh, | must think about it,” ke replied. “ In fact, I might 
vo up to town with Val to-day, and have a look round.” 
Yes, do,” encouraged Cecilia, and opened a book. It 
vas a cookery book. “IT suppose you wouldn't "she 


began, doubtfully 

“What?” asked Oswald, thinking she had had another 
idea about the hobby 

‘Bring me back some icing sugar? They don’t keep it 
in the village.” 

Oswald refused, with an unusual degree of firmness, to have 
mything to do with icing sugar 

‘Oh, well,” Cecilia consoled herself, “ perhaps it’s just as 
well. You'd probably have brought Demerara or preserving 


ugar instead And anyway, it’s coming from the Stores 
to-morrow.” 

That is the wav Cecilia is made. She did not even need 
the sugar: but Oswald was going to town, and she never can 
bear to kill only one bird with one stone. If he had agreed to 


the sugar, she would have added on the dinner fish and three 
yards of Jap silk and somebody or other’s wedding present ; 
even Oswald could see that 

We went up to town together and then parted But 
towards lunchtime it occurred to me to wonder how Oswald 
had spent his morning. I thought it likely he might have 
called at Bain’s, a shop he must frequently have heard me 
mention. | went to see 

“ Yes, sir,” said Bain, twinkling, “ the gent has been here 
Mentioned your name, sir. Talked a deal, in fact.” 

“Oh, really,” | said, awkwardly It was perfectly plain 
Oswald had made some kind of ass of himself. ‘“ Did you 
did you do a trade, Bain ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir, we did I sold the gent a coin 

I prepared for the worst, and it came. Without entering 
into the humiliating details, | may state that Oswald had paid 
thirty-five shillings for an ordinary sovereign, under the im 
pression that he was obtaining heaven knows what in the way 
of the counterfeit coiner’s craft. He must have made himself 
intolerable indeed before the good-natured Bain took such a 
revenge as that I could see he was already half remorseful. 

“Perhaps you'll kindly take the gentleman the fifteen 
shillings change,” he said, ‘“‘and just let him know that 
sovereign Il pay for his dinner, same as another? It was just 
a bit of a joke.” 

All right,” | agreed, suffering vicarious shame, and left 
hurriedly 

But, once outside, | perceived that Oswald’s idiocy was not 
without .its bright side. He would hardly care for the tale of 
the sovereign to become generally known ; chance had placed 


in my hands the means of bringing pressure to bear on him in 
the matter of Cecilia 

It was half-an-lhour later that my search for him was 
rewarded. He was just drifting in at Richardson’s shop door. 
1 hailed him, and he did not hear; I followed him in, and he 
did not turn: clearly the collector’s fever was on him. So | 
awaited events 

He went across to the counter and tapped on it, and his 
attention was attracted by a plate lying close at hand. It was 
a large plate with a dim, blue-grey pattern, and I held my breath 
when Oswald picked it up and examined it. 

Richardson, coming into the shop, found him holding it 
to the light. “ Yes, sir?” he enquired, respectfully. 

Oswald pushed the plate towards him. ‘“ I thought you 
sold old china,” he remarked, withering], 

“ Yes, sir; I do.” 

Oswald pointed to the plate ‘You call that old? Why, 
my good man, a baby couldn’t be taken in by it. It’s a bare 
faced fraud. I myself once accompanied my sister to buy a 
dozen exactly like it for the kitchen. I could match it on the 
nearest Cheap Jack's stall. 1 could i 

But there is no need to repeat all he said. The subject 
appeared to interest him, and as he warmed to it he became 
generous in Johnsonian periods, prodigal of polysyllabic sarcasm. 

When at last he paused for breath, Richardson retreated 
into the back room, and Oswald, concluding, I suppose, that 
he had crushed him beyond the power of speech, picked up his 
umbrella. But Richardson was back on the instant, with a 
black saucepan in his hand. He did not, however, hurl it at 
Oswald ; he emptied its contents on to the plate. 

“ Begging your pardon, sir,” he said, with that complete 
immobility of countenance that is the birthright of his class, 
and the envy and despair of all others, “ if you've no objection, 
I'll be eating my bit of dinner orf of it while you're talking. 
he missus is out, and I'd just gawn to fetch the saucepan when 
you come in 
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Over lunch Oswald revived. In spite of being what he 
calls “‘ acutely sensitive to impressions’ he has a remarkable 
power of swift moral recuperation. Considering the number 
of croppers he comes, | suppose this is the only way he can 
continue to live. 

“ Oswald,” I said, politely, when I saw he was quite himselt 
again, “‘ have you any objection to my marrying Cecilia ? ’ 

Oswald gazed at me blankly for an instant, as though 
doubting the evidence of his ears. Then he said, snappishily, 
“ Why, of course I have. How absurd!” 

“Why is it absurd?” I asked, still politely. 

Oswald looked amazed at my obtuseness. ‘‘ Who do you 
suppose would look after the house and the servants and—and 
me ? " he demanded, frankly. ‘‘ Why, it’s out of the question ! ”’ 

I could have told him who would do it, but I managed to 
hold my tongue. Cecilia, after all, was my business ; Daphne 
wasn't. Oswald continued his lunch with the air of one who 
has finally dismissed an unpleasant subject. It was fortifying 
to remember that all things come to the man who knows how 
to be disagreeable at the right time. Obviously the right time 
had now come. 

“ By the way,” I said, genially, “ I’ve got fifteen shillings 
for you from Bain.”’ 

Oswald started, and I tactfully explained to him. 

“| won’t take it,” he said, furiously.“ P’Il—I’ll summons 
him It’s scandalous ! ’ 

“ And also funny,” I pointed out. “1 should just let it 
slide.” 

Oswald fumed in silence. 

“ You weren't serious about Cecilia just now ? ”’ I suggested. 

‘“ Of course I was,” he said, irritably. 

I nodded to a man just entering the room. “ That's 
Cornish,”’ I remarked, conversationally. ‘‘ I must get a word 
with him before I go. He'll enjoy that story about Bain.” 

Oswald paled. “ Val!’ he said, piteously. 

“The tale of the plate,” I ruminated, smiling, “ I must 
really save for Ferrars ; he'll appreciate it so thoroughly, and 
include it in his dinner collection for the next ten years. Well, 
if you've finished ? ”’ 

‘*T haven't,” said Oswald. ‘ I mean—about Cecilia.”’ 

“ Yes ?”’ L could afford to be gracious ; it was a rout rather 
than a retreat. 

“Will you swear not to tell,’’ he asked, venomously, “ if 
if I let you have her ?”’ 

“Oh, yves,”’ I soothed him. “It’s not the sort of thing, 
naturally, that one would give away about one’s brother-in-law.”’ 

Oswald stood up. ‘ We'll go home and get it settled at 
once,”’ he announced, and the inference was that it would not be 
settled to my advantage. ‘“ Because | don’t believe,” he 
elucidated, rudely, “ that Cecilia wants you.”’ 

I said nothing, but I had painful misgivings myself. Im- 
possible, at any rate, to foretell the line Cecilia would take on 
learning that I had defied her, and spoken to Oswald. 

It was dusk when we walked up the village street and in at 
the garden gate. We found Cecilia dreaming over the fire. 

“ You ?”’ she said, and the gleam in her eyes might have 
meant anything ; firelight is so misleading. 

“Yes,” said Oswald, though I hoped she meant me. 
“ Cecilia, it appears that Valentine wishes to marry you.” 

Cecilia gave a little gasp. ‘‘ Then you've asked her, Oswald ? 
And she’s said yes ? ” 

Oswald switched on the light. 

“ Will you be good enough,” he said, in his most madden- 
ingly detached way, “* to explain what you mean ? ”’ 

Cecilia looked bewildered. ‘‘ Why, I only thought you 
must have asked her, because I told Val he wasn’t to speak to 
you about me till you were engaged.”’ Cecilia dimpled. “‘ And 
only this morning,”’ she added, ‘‘ you said you wanted to marry 
her.” 

“ Cecilia!’’ Oswald glanced meaningly in my direction. 
“You, at least, know the only woman there has ever been 
for me.”’ 

“Yes, of course—Daphne,” agreed Cecilia, cheerfully. 
‘“* But the Philippine Isles girl is Daphne. That’s why I laughed 
this morning. And you’ve wanted to marry her for such ages. 
Do, please, hurry up.”’ 

I really believe it was Oswald’s first intimation that the 
dear secret of his heart had been one of the staple subjects of 
conversation in the village for the past year. He was silent a 
long time. When he spoke, it was to say, distantly, ‘‘ I am going 
out, Cecilia.” 

Cecilia nodded. ‘“‘ And a wife,’’ she thought aloud, “ will 
really be heaps better for you, after all, than any hobby.” 

“ As if,” quivered Oswald, ‘‘ I had set out to find a hobby 
with the idea of its being good for me! But it is always useless 
to point out your absurd inconsequence, Cecilia. I am, as I said, 
going out, and I shall not require any dinner.” 


’ 
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_. So he was really upset. My sympathy was enlisted, and | 
was surprised to find Cecilia did not seem anxious. 

“Oh, shan’t you ? ” she said, absently, and he walked with 
dignity to the door. “ If you meet Mr. Shuttleworth,” she called 
after him, “ will you ask him to tell his wife I’m coming over to 
see her to-morrow ? ” 

Oswald paused. “ Why should I be likely to meet Shuttle- 
worth ? ” he enquired, with misgiving. 

Cecilia opened wondering eyes. ‘ Didn’t you say,” she 
demanded, ‘‘ that you were walking over to Coxham, to dine at 
the club ?’ 
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Oswald went out silently. It was really rather hard on him 
You see, as likely as not, Cecilia honestly thinks that was the 
way he did put it 

When we were alone I hastened to make my peace with 
Cecilia, and explained the seductive form of temptation that 
had led me to tell Oswald =“ But he’s sure to ask Daphne now,” 
I pleaded, “ so it won’t really have done any harm, will it ? ” 

“Oh, no,” agreed Cecilia, graciously, “ of course not.”’ 

She was thoughtful a moment. “ In fact,’’ she admitted, 
frankly, and with a touch of reproach, ‘‘ I was really beginning 
to wonder when you'd think it was time to do something Val.” 


SOME NOTES ON THE ASIATIC ROE. 


ITH the possible 
exception of 
some of the 
smaller African 
mammals, such 

as the impala, or Grant’s 
vazelle, there is no beast of 
the chase which, for his size, 
bequeaths to his pursuers so 
splendid a trophy as_ the 
roebuck. In Scotland, despite 
the fact that a good roe head 
isa great deal harder to get 
than that of a good red deer, 
he meets with but scurvy 
treatment at the hands of 
many so-called sportsmen. 
Treat him fairly, and he will 
give you quite as good sport 
as will a warrantable stag; 
treat him as vermin, and you 
will derive considerably more 
amusement from shooting 
cats with an air-gun, par- 
ticularly if the preserve you 
patronise lies in the more 
thickly-populated districts of 
the metropolis. A friend of 
mine, armed with a rapier, 
used to arrange cat-drives 
in the labyrinth of arches under the Savoy, and declared it 
was the finest sport in the world. He had a good eye, and 
nearly always transfixed his victims as they dashed past. 
However, that has nothing to do with the roe. 

It is unfair to our own European species (Capreolus caprea) 
to compare him with the magnificent specimens which come 
from Central Asia (Capreolus pygargus). No such comparison, 
indeed, is possible, for no European specimen has ever equalled, 
nor ever will equal, such a head as that of which a photograph 
appears. In the Altai and Thian Shan Mountains, dwelling 
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THE ARGYOS VALLEY 

amid natural surroundings and circumscribed by no artificial 
restrictions, the roe must of necessity be accorded the sportsman 
like treatment he deserves, and under such conditions he ranks 
high as a beast of the chase. The Asiatic variety differs from 
our own in several respects. He is a larger animal, standing 
from twenty-eight to thirty-four inches at the shoulder, has 
shorter and more hairy ears, a larger rump patch, and carries 
far finer and rougher antlers. The face markings are not so 
conspicuous, the coat is paler and in the winter much rougher 
and thicker. The specimens obtained in the Thian Shan are 
somewhat different to the 
typical race, carrying as a 
rule longer heads. 

Attempts have been made 
to cross the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean races, but I have never 
heard of such an experiment 
being successful. Some years 
ago Herr Wentzel of Ham- 
burg imported a number of 
Hungarian bucks in the hope 
of improving his roe at 
Schrevenborn, near Kiel. The 
increase in size of the heads 
was slight. He accordingly 
procured a Siberian buck and 
two does, turning them into 
an enclosure with some 
native does. The strangers, 
unfortunately, all died very 
soon after. A half - bred 
Siberian buck was more suc- 
cessful, and = his children 
showed an improvement on 
the native race. In a con- 
temporary dated July 16th, 
1910, it was stated that an 
Asiatic roe fawn was born in 
the Berlin Zoological Gardens 
on June 2ist, probably the 
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first to be born in captivity. The little beast was greyish brown, 
flecked with white spots 

Mr. |. Hamilton Leigh has been kind enough to furnish 
me with some interesting photographs and particulars of his 


experiences with the Asiatic roe in a confined state. In got 
he purchased from Hagenbeck a pair of Siberian roe kids hey 
arrived in Scotland at the end of October, the doe dying a few 
days later The buck flourished, and in the winter of 1g02 
was moved to Matchams Park in Hampshire. A Siberian doe 


was then put with him, but she shortly afterwards died, neve1 
having been very healthy Mr. Hamilton Leigh then procured 
two Danish roe (females) from Hagenbeck The Asiatic buck 
covered these does in July, rgo4, but they both died im the 
following year The buck himself died in September, 1go4 
Mr. Leigh says The cross is impossible with a Siberian buck 
and West European does ; with a Siberian doe and Scots buck 
it would be all mght.” A half-bred buck crossed with pure 
Siberian does would probably give good results Roebucks 
are notoriously dangerous pets, and Mr. Leigh’s Siberian buck 
was kept in a paddock of four acres during the last summer of 
lis life owing to his bad temper. He usually had the run of 
three hundred and fifty acres of fir wood and heather The 
cause of his death was unknown, the few wild roe in this part 
of the country doing well Mr. Walter Winans used to keep 
a pair of Siberian roe in a small park, but they both died com 
paratively young At Woburn, | believe, they do well, having 
i wide range of woodland, and the late Mr. Assheton Smith 
used to keep them at Vaynol, where many died from eating 
view 

The Asiatic head, a photograph of which appears in thus 
article, was killed on August 23rd, 1910, in’ the Argyos 
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FROM THE CAMP IN THE 


ARGYOS 


Abnormalities are fre 
quent, seven, eight and 
even nine pointers or 
curring The normal 
head is, of course, six. 
The natives kill a few, 
but appear to make 
no particular use of 
the horns, though 
there is a small market 
lor trophies. In some 
parts of Central Asia 
they hawk the = roe 
with eagles, and the 
sport Is described as 
being most pie 
tiresque. 

The proportion of 
first-class bucks does 
not appear to be very 
large. Colonel Wood 
devoted some time in 
\ugust to hunting roe 
but only shot the one 
figured, though when 
after wapiti he saw 
several shootable 
heads Their vitality 
is, one would imagine, 
vreater than that of 
the European roe 
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Valley of the Thian Shan by Colonel 
C. S. Wood, who has kindly 
supplied me with interesting pictures 
of the country. The altitude at which 
they are found varies considerably. 
They are fond of the same sort of 
country in which they are to be met 
with in Scotland—river flats, long 
grass, thickets and, late in the season, 
mountain forests. In the winter, like 
the roe in Germany, they collect in 
large herds, when they are harassed 
a good deal by wolves. They are 
met with in the same country as 
bear and wapiti, and Colonel Wood 
tells me he has seen them when after 
ibex. In July and August the bucks 
are usually alone, the does in twos 
and threes. Towards September the 
sexes mingle, the bucks shedding 
towards the end of November. The 
parties vary in numbers from four or 
five to a dozen animals, as many as 
five bucks, of which two were shoot- 
able, having been seen together 
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COLONEL WOOD'S ROEBUCK, 


Copyright 


Mr. Church, in his book on Chinese 
lurkestan, mentions a buck which he 
shot right through the body being 
found on the following day still alive 
though unable to walk. The summer 
coats are very red, particularly those 
of the does. In September they get 
darker and, finally, quite grey. Both 
sexes bark like the barking deer, the 
bucks having a deeper note. Colonel 
Wood tells me that from the sourd 
the natives are unable to differentiate 
between the sexes with any certainty, 
though Mr. Church states that the 
buck’s cry is so much more guttural 
that it might be made by a different 
animal altogether. Colonel Wood's 
head, as will be seen from the mea- 
surements, is one of the best which 
has ever been brought to this country 
from the Thian Shan. It is sym- 
metrical, combines great length with 
good shape and span, and all the 
points are well defined. On 
measurements the only head I 
know of which surpasses it here is 
owned by the Hon. Walter Roth- 
schild. Colonel Wood's beast was 
with a couple of does on the edge 
of the forest when the fortunate 
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(Winter coat-—second year.) 


stalker secured him, some wapiti hinds being in view at the same 
time. The ground was covered with dead leaves, sticks and 
fallen firs. One of the does heard something, and the buck 
started to bolt, but not in time to save himsell 

The only Asiatic roe which I can claim to have personally 
seen alive were in the newly started zoological gardens outside 
Peking. They were said to have come from Manchuria. Two 
three year old bucks with poor stunted horns were separated 
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MR. J. HAMILTON LEIGH’S SIBERIAN ROEBUCK. 


from each other and a doe by wooden palings. I saw them in 
the middle of August when they were in the throes of a bad 
love affair, the bigger of the two bucks doing his best to break 
down the partition separating him from his lady-love. He 
thrashed his straw and gave queer little twisted jumps until 
thoroughly exhausted. The doe appeared to be suffering from 
adenoids! It was a boiling hot day, they had no sheltet 
and were all three very red in colour FRANK WALLACE, 
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\ BLack-neEADED Guir av Hiram Anrireps 
LTHOUGH often nesting at a considerable distance from the coast 


the black-headed gull (Larus ridibundus not so essentially a bird 
of the mountains as its relative, the common gull Phe latter bird 
is Interesting in that m certain parts of the Highlands it nests im the 
most exposed quarters quite three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea Phe black-headed gull, on the other hand, though perhap 
more of a land bird than the common variety, very rarely is met with nesting over 
one thousand feet above sea-level I was rather surprised, therefore, to see last 
summer a black-headed gull with 4 solitary full-grown youngster in the very heart 
of the Cairngorm Mountains, and many miles from their nearest nesting site 
In the early morning, on going to the door of the bothy where we had spent the 
night, we flushed the two birds which were feeding only a few yards from the door 
Later on in the day, while studying the snow-bunting at a height ef some fou 


thousand feet, | was surprised to see what was evidently the same bird crossing 


the plateau quite near me She was probably on a tour of exploration to try to 
discover a more suitable locality for her young one, for by next morning both 
voung and old had left the neighbourhood Phe note of the young black-headed 
gull is somewhat curiou It is an extremely wheezy effort, and instead of being 


a continuous note, as in the case of the adult bird, is a series of small and ver 
jerky call-notes, making one imagine that the bird is suffering from a pronounced 
sore throat In winter the range of the black-headed gull is more restricted than 
is the case during the summer months The birds in the winter months are 
commonly met with up to a distance of some twenty miles inland, but beyond 
this point they are almost unknown until they migrate inland in early spring 
Pur Osprey 

It is rather disheartening to the bird-lover to realise that the osprey has been 
very nearly, if not quite, banished from these islands as a nesting specie lt 
was mv good fortune, a few weeks age, to visit an eyrie of the pecies In one of 


the very few localities where the osprey is still a summer visitor, and I succeeded 


i obtaining several photographs of the nest The evrie is situated on a 
mall island in a loch and is built on quite a diminutive oak tree \ 
a matter of fact, there are the remains of several evrie on the tres 

but they have been tenantless for a good many years I was informed that a 


single osprey, probably a male bird, had been coming to the loch for some seven 
vears Evidently it had been unable to find a mate, though one would have 


imagined that during the winter months, or while on the migration North and 


South, it would have been able to secure a companion It is undoubtedly 
owing to the fact that they are migratory birds that the osprey has been banished 
from Great Britain as a nesting spectes Its relative, the golden eagle, who spend 
the whole of the year in the Highlands, is easily holding his own; but while on 
their migration to and from the North the ospreys have to run the gauntlet of 
any unscrupulous gunner whose aim is usually the ecuring " of anything out 
of the ordinary, and it is usually on these migrations that the osprey loses it 
mate The loch on which the evrie above mentioned was situated lies in 


the midst of some of the grandest scenery in Scotland, and at the time of 
mv visit was seen at its best \long its shores the banks of bracken were turnin 
to their autumn tints and the birches, too, were particularly beautiful From 
a height of one thousand five hundred feet onwards the hillsick were covered 
with a thick manile of snow, and ever and anon heavy squalls swept down upon 
us from the north, obliterating all objects more than a few yards distant Phe 
light was failing before the boat was baled comparatively dry, and the sun had 


disappeared behind the hills to the north-west when we pushed off for the island 


The evrie was rather a bulky structure, but considerabl mialler than an eyrn 
of the average golden cagk Phe single ospre I was informed, had arrived at 
the loch last spring, and had been seen there off and on during the summer month 

but alway tlome As we rowed back acro the loch a darl hadow wa eon 
iwainst the hillside, and it was surmised that the solitary osprey was still in the 
neighbourhood, but closer investigation showed that a golden eagle wa ulin 

dark and grim, across the loch, making for his roosting quarters tar up on the 


hillside beyond It is earnestly to be hoped that all bird-lovers will do thei 


utmost to prevent the osprey from becoming extinet as a British spect Iti 
now, as it were, on the border-line; but it the remaining birds are atlorded 
trict protection at their haunt md are also protected during their migration 
North and South, there 1 vet hope that the paren may once more be " 
tal lished on these oshang 
Not 0 Ine SOLAN Goost 

\t the time of writing (November jth) the last tf the iinet we 
leaving the Ba Rock after their very protracted nestin eauson It seems tol 
the ca that of all our British birds the solan goose is the one wh nestin 
iffairs are most belated Phe birds commence nesting operations in April and 
May, just as do hundreds of other specie but as late as five montl ifterward 
comparatively few of their young have left the rock, whereas not a single other 
tritish bird, as far as I am aware, has it oun till in the nest during Sep 
tember I paid a visit to the Bass Rock during the third week of September for 
the purpose of obtaining some photographs of full-fledged young, and at that dat 
a good many voungsters were still on the rock, and two or three were even then 
in the downy stage On a low rock just above high-water mark we iw the dead 
bodies of numbers of young solans which had lost their nerve and had not 


ucceeded in clearing this death-trap. One bird which I photographed was, a few 


minutes later, startled by a sudden movement on the part of one of the light 


house-keepers and fe'l, shrieking, out over the ledge where it had been maintain 
ing a somewhat precarious foothold It spread its win ind attempted to cleat 
the rock, but halfway down lost its nerve and was dashed against the rock at the 
bottom, witl ipparentl fatal result The parent birds, curiously enoug! 
did not seem in the least concerned about their offspring fits ind never on 
flew near the spot where the young gannet was lyin Phe lighthouse- keeper 
informed me that, once off the ledge where they were reared, the young birds are 
left severely alone, and have to fend for themselves even trom the very fit 
We saw several young solans make the perilous journey over the three hundred 
feet of rock, and all, with the exception of the unfortunate bird above mentioned 
reached the water safel In one case an individual stronger on the wing than 
the others flew for some distan mut to i before striking the wat \lt 
possessing sufhicient Wing-power to cart them to sea, the un innet ire n 
ible to rise from the surface of the water for several da but have, apparentl 
little difficulty in capturing fish, even from the first, which ts a rather curious fa 


if it really is the ca that the parent birds desert them after they leave t 


Swifts IN A STORM 

Durty the autumn migration of the birds I il an interestin \ i 
mall company of them making their way with tl reatest difhieul igainst a 
evere storm. The day had been quite fine but sudden! just after midda " 
very hea, thunder-storm broke over the district and the rain fell for some time 
literally in sheets, while the thunder was loud and continuou In the thick of 
the storm a flock of switts passed overhead Thy id the wind and rair iil 
them, and were having the greatest difhculty in making their wa n 
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| ‘ fl it a sy lof! than twelve mule in hour and ever wift, though one of the latest of out spring migrants to arrive at our shores 
in ent iking themselves vigorously leaves us so much in advance of the swallow and martin ? There does not appear 
never before have I seen the flight to be any particular reason why they hurry South at a time when some of the later 

king pace Why ts it that the house-martins are still sitting on a clutch of eggs SETON GORDON 





LONG-EARED OWL, BARN OWL, LITTLE OWL AND TAWNY OWL. 





NOTHER species of owl in my collection which is also elicit a friendly hoot from this genial old owl. He welcomes 
used as a decoy is the eagle-owl, or great horned all visitors alike, and I have seen him bow his fierce head to be 
owl the Grand Due of the French. This is a petted by a little girl of six. To those who are unfamiliar with 
truly magnificent bird the largest of the owl his manner of receiving such advances the attempt may seem 
family- with beautifully pencilled plumage of butt somewhat 

boldly marked with black and brown, his most striking features risky, for the 
being his big orange eyes and long ear-tufts. My eagle-owl hails owl greets an 
from Hungary, where these birds are in great demand among intruder by 
gamekeepers, and even among sportsmen, as decoys to bring expanding 
birds of prey within range of the gun. The eagle-owl is leashed himself to the 
to a stump in the open, and the buzzards, hawks, ravens and size of a 
other birds of turkey - cock, 
prey which fly hissing and 
down to mock snapping — his 
at him = are beak, while 
shot by the his white 
ambushed throat - patch 
gunner. My swells into 
eagle-owl had view as he 
served his delivers his 
time for six deep -toned 
years as a hoot. I need 
decoy before scarcely add 
he came to that on these 
me. This, and occasions 
the fact that I have never 
he was pro- noticed — that 
bably caught “his eves, 
young, will flashing 
explain his fiercely, turn 
good temper from vellow 
at the liber to red,’’ a 
ties taken strange phe- 
with him. If nomenon de- 
you approach scribed by a 
him quietly, recent writer 
he will allow in a contem- 
you to. sit porary. A 
beside him, vigorous peck 
put your arm on the hand Alfred Taylor. SCOPS OWL. Cr. 
round him will soon 
and scratch teach you that he objects to being stroked on the breast. The 
his head. caressing fingers must be raised slowly above his head and descend 
The sound of gently among the feathers at the back of his neck. Then he will 
a passing recognise you, the beak-snapping and hissing cease, and the 
footstep will feathers sink into repose. His huge sickle-shaped claws are 


Aifred Taylor EAGLE-OWL. Copyright seldom fail to very formidable weapons, as I once experienced when taking 
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him out of his cage to secure the photograph which illustrates 
this article. 

Some years ago an acquaintance of the present writer 
seized an eagle-owl who had escaped into her garden from a 
neighbour’s aviary. In the struggle the owl grasped her with 
such force that his talons met through her wrist ; but his plucky 
captor held on and carried the owl into the house, where a rug 
was thrown over it and its claws 
released. But it will be wiser to 
avoid all punctures from owls’ claws, 
as such injuries are very apt to cause 
blood-poisoning. 

Eagle-owls are extremely hardy, 
being mountaineers from a _ cold 
climate. I have not, however, 
exposed mine to cold winds. His 
present aviary, where he lives apart 
from the smaller owls, is situated in 
a recess among the dense yew 
hedges of an old garden, where 
he is protected from every wind 
and has a rainproof shelter to which 
he can retire in wet weather. The 
spectacle of an eagle-owl eating half 
a rabbit at a meal may, perhaps, 
make intending owlkeepers pause 
and reflect on the difficulty of 
obtaining regular supplies of suitable 
food for such voracious pets. Let 
me hasten to reassure them on this 
point. No birds are easier to cater 
for than owls. If a_ supply of 
rabbits, rats, mice and birds cannot 1. Taylor 
be maintained, they will eat any 
refuse from a butcher’s or fishmonger’s shop, such as sheep's 
or cow’s lungs and entrails, and even fish heads and skins, all 
of which delicacies should, of course, be served raw. Such 
diet must, however, be varied at least once a week by something 
that wears fur or feathers. Owls, like savages, are accustomed 
to the extremes of repletion and starvation, and will take no 
harm from an occasional fast of two or three days. A meal 
equivalent to one mouse per day is enough for the smaller species, 
while an eagle-owl’s allowance need not exceed an amount 
equal to three rats a week. The long-eared owl is a miniature 
eagle-owl in appearance. The general tints and markings of 
his plumage are very similar, and the resemblance is still more 
noticeable in the position and shape of his long horns or ear 
tufts, and in the orange colour of his eyes, which are, however, 
if anything, a little smaller in proportion to the size of the head. 





A. Taylor LONG-EARED AND SHORT-EARED 


Long-eared owls are numerous in the fellside woods in the North 
of England, where they lav in the disused nests of crows and 
magpies, from which young ones or eggs for hatching are easily 
procurable. Though not quite so bold as the tawny owl, they 
become very tame and affectionate, flving on to the shoulders 
of their visitors, nibbling their ears and whining with pleasure 
when stroked. Indeed, this whining note, which reminds one 
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of the noise made by the ungreased axle of a wheelbarrow, is, 
during their infancy, almost too continuous and piercing to 
commend itself to one’s neighbours. 

The fact that bird dealers will sometimes send a young long 
eared owl in response to an order for a short-eared owl would 
seem to argue some similarity between the two species ; but one 
who has seen both in the flesh can scarcely confuse them. Even 
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when both have shed their ear-tufts, and setting aside the differ 
ence in plumage and the slightly greater length of the short-eared 
owl, the two species can be readily distinguished by the colour 
of their eyes, the pale yellow iris of the short-eared owl being in 
marked contrast to the deep orange iris of the long-eared owl. 
The short-eared owl is a more powerfully built bird than any of 
the four smaller British owls already mentioned, and in a scramble 
for food he will usually get the better of them. In the aviary he 
is fond of crouching among the grass—-a natural attitude fo 
a bird that frequents the moors. When flushed on their native 
heath these owls sometimes pay the penalty for the resemblance 
in flight to woodcocks, a likeness evidenced by their name of 
woodcock-owl. One sportsman, of whose exploit I was informed 
by an eye-witness, actually got a right and left at a pair of short 
eared owls, and then called out delightedly that he had bagged 
a brace of woodcocks, only to be 
chaffed unmercifully when his birds 
were picked. 

Ihe scops owl whose portrait 
appears here was not, like the other 
owls, an inmate of my aviary. He 
was lent for the purpose of this 
article by a naturalist in the South 
of England, who has been successful 
in breeding this species in captivity. 
But they are delicate birds and would 
not survive a winter out of doors in 
this climate. Still, though rare, the 
scops owl has more right to the title 
of a British owl than the remaining 
three species who figure on the 
4ritish list, for the snowy owl, 
Tengmalm’s owl and the hawk-ow! 
are little more than casual stragglers 
to our coasts. 

Io induce owls to breed in con 
finement it is necessary to house 
each pair separately in a dark shed 
with a large outdoor flight aviary 
attached. So much I gather from 
a neighbour who has bred tawny 
owls in this way. I have not 
attempted to breed captive owls 
myself, owing to lack of accommoda 


OWL. Copyright tion When well fed and sheltered 
caged owls will live to an astonish 

ing age. Ihe eagle-owl now preserved in the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum is a case in 
point. rhis particular bird, according to a_ naturalist 
writing lately in the Scofsman, had spent no less than 
seventy-two years of his life in captivity. If this ts true 


then I may fittingly conclude this article by wishing an 
owl’s life to my readers. FRANCIS IRWIN 
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[ daybreak on the morning of January 13th, 1684, a 
line of brilliant equipages swept through the great 
entrance gates of Maintenon into the courtyard of 
the chateau, where servants were drawn up to welcome 
expected guests, and the Bishop of Chartres wa: 

ready with his clergy, his choirboys and his acolytes to receive 

them tn the chapel. Pére la Chaise and Harley, Archbishop of 

Paris, preceded the new arrivals in that small but celebrated 

sanctuary Louvois, the Minister, immediately followed the 
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dignitaries of the Church, accompanied by Bontemps, Keeper 
of the Privy Purse. They had driven straight from the Royal 
Chapel at Versailles, where they had taken part in the first 
portion of a ceremony at which the Duc de Noailles and the 
Marquis de Montchevreuil were formal witnesses, and Nanon, 
a confidential maid-servant, had wept silent tears of happiness. 
The Mass, then celebrated by the Bishop of Chartres, assisted 
by the cure of the village, was the last act in the marriage of 
Francoise d’Aubigné, widow of Scarron and Mme. de Maintenon, 
to Louis XIV., King of 
lrance.* 

Nothing of such vivid 
interest or such national 
importance had happened in 
Maintenon since the Gothic 
fortress, built during the 
stormy days of Philip 
Augustus, had received its 
Renaissance decorations from 
Cottereau, the Finance 
Minister of Francois I. ; and 
the personality of Mme. de 
Maintenon remains the out- 
standing feature of the estate 
still held by the descendants 
of her niece’s husband, just 
as the memories of Anne 
of Brittany overshadow all 
other traditions in those noble 
rooms at Langeais_ where 
she was wedded to a former 
king. But the importance 
ot the later episode was as 
much greater than the earlier 
as the power and influence 
of the Roi Soleil were wider 
than the strength and the 
resources of Charles VIII. 
If ever there was a woman 
who was a real factor in 
French history—and_ there 
have been many for whom, 
in praise or blame, that 
claim has been advanced 
it was the Francoise 
d’Aubigné whose “ sanctified 
common-sense ”’ and immacu 
lately-polished morality are 
so ably reflected in Mignard’s 
painting in the antechamber 
of her Apartment. 

She looks like the living 
and deliberate embodiment 
of the forgotten fact that a 
beautiful woman of good 
birth might not only be 


*Apart from those sources of in- 
formation which are common pro- 
perty, such as the Memoirs and 
Letters of the time, I desire to ac- 
knowledge my special indebtedness 
(in this sketch) to “* Madame de Main- 
tenon, Her Life and Times,” by C. C. 
Dyson (John Lane, 1910), a book 
which gathers together, in a conve- 
nient form, a number of quotations 
fr mm theoriginal authorities indispens- 
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virtuous, and even resoundingly respectable, but also reach 
the utmost limits of feminine ambition in the closing 
years of the seventeenth century. Her character is a 
problem now that is not without its fascination, even if its 
accidental defects sometimes obscure its sterling qualities ; but it 
must have been a far more startling enigma to her contempo 
raries You may in some degree adumbrate the situation 
by imagining the most spotless of Early Victorian wives and 
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mothers set suddenly—in the 
unfaded charms of her first 
matronly beauty—among a 
supper party in modern 
Monte Carlo. Her letters are 
the exact equivalent of 
what the diary of such an 
imagined one might be: 
+ tual “IT own to you, madame,”’ 
so she wrote to the Princesse 
des Ursins, “that the 
women of these days are 
intolerable to me ; their sense- 
less and immodest clothing, 
their tobacco, their wine, 
their gluttony, their laziness 
and coarse conversation, all 
that is so opposed to my 
taste, I cannot endure it.”’ 
Yet they “endured” 
her; nay, they struggled for 
her approbation. The waves 
of scandal broke in harmless 
foam against the crystal 
barriers of that frigid recti- 
tude. Even “ my taste ”’ did 
not arouse those covert, but 
sincere, expressions of annoy- 
ance which one might so 
easily imagine possible in the 
case of our contemporary 
parallels. At twenty-five, as 
“COUNTRY LIFE Mme. Scarron, she is de- 
scribed by Mlle. de Scudéry, 
who had scant reason to moderate her true opinions, as 
“tall, with a lovely figure and a fine air of distinction. Her 
pure complexion was exquisitely white, with hair of a light 
chestnut, a well-shaped nose, delicately-modelled lips, and 
the most charming eyes imaginable, dark but brilliant, full of 
expression, becoming arch or tender in sympathy with the 
changes of her mood. Her speech was simple and unaffected, 
expressed in a sweet, harmonious voice that was as much 
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a part of her general attractiveness as her pretty turn for 
phrase-making. Though she was very far from ignorant, 
either of book-learning or of the world, she made no parade 
of knowledge ; and though her good looks were undeniable, 
she neither emphasised their power nor traded on_ their 
possession. Her popularity was therefore due to an unusual 
combination of the virtue which commands our reverence with 
the wit and beauty which attract our admiration.” 
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Her first famous conquest was her first husband. Victory 
over Scarron made it easy to control his friends. “ If I had to 
choose,”’ said one of the most scandalous frequenters of his 
house, “‘ whether I would displease her or the Queen, it would 
be the Queen.” Scarron had “ nothing save immortality,” 
he said, “‘ to offer her as a dowry.”” But nota single monument 
or tablet or inscription commemorates the burial of him whose 
widow became the virtual Queen of France, after having accepted 
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the hospitality of Ninon de I’Enclos during the period of what 
even that rascally rake Bussy de Rabutin was moved to call 
‘her glorious and irreproachable poverty.’ She had also the 
rare power of turning rejected suitors into lifelong friends, as 
well as convincing the most vitriolic calumniators of their 
mistake. ‘‘ She is a prude,” wrote Tallemant des Réaux, the 
inveterate scandal-monger, in genuine surprise, ‘ although 
Villarceaux visits her.”’ 
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Mme. de Sévigné gives evidence which is no less valuable 
on the same point. “‘ She was most agreeable company, amiable 
and natural, dressed quietly but handsomely, as befitted one 
who spends her time with the best people.” And on another 
occasion : “‘ It is a pleasure to hear her talk. These conversations 
lead us far, from morality to Christianity, to politics, to philo 
sophy.”” Yet when she left, the whole party went home with 
her “ to the extreme end of the Faubourg St. Germain ”’ without 
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any of that feeling of relief from polished boredom which might 


have been expected nowadays fo anyone who ventured to 
remark on the signal favour soon shown her by the King she 
vould point out, “ My grandfather was first Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber of Henn IV Is there anything remarkable in 
his descendant becoming lady-in-waiting to the daughter 
in-law of Louis NIV. 2?” Only a little further criticism was 
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needed to produce her “ seventeen degrees of nobility ’’ from 
Geoftiroi d’Aubigné in 1160. But she excelled all her ancestors, 
one may expect, in her love of approbation. ‘ There was no 
trouble I would not take,’’ she once wrote of herself. “‘ in order 
to be well spoken of. I did not desire wealth but esteem.” 
Another and even stronger motive in her life, and one which 
certainly had the most practical effect upon it, was her sincerely 
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deep-seated belief in the mission laid upon her to reform the 
King. She did not hesitate to lecture him in plain terms (but, 
fortunately, in the ‘‘ sweet, harmonious voice ’’ we know) upon 
the frailties of his amorous past. And he liked it. He not 
only provided her with a pulpit, but he married the fair preacher. 
He even wrote, with his own Royal hand, before the final step 
was taken, ‘I cherish you always and consider vou to a point 
which I cannot express. In 
short, whatever friendship 
you have for me I have more 
for you, being with all my 
heart entirely your Louis.” 
It seems an indubitable fact 
that she consented to the 
marriage not only because 
she refused all questionable 
unions and realised how much 
refusal grieved him, but also 
because she felt it her duty 
to supervise his reformation 
as his wife. She realised, with 
the cool, clear logic which 
characterised all her decisions, 
that she had chosen by far 
the most difficult task; and 
she faced it with conscien 
tious thoroughness and im- 
maculate correctitude. The 
Pope himself sent his con- 
gratulations. 

No doubt, too, she was 
perfectly aware that since 
her own love, in the full 
acceptance of that term, was 
rarely —if ever— bestowed on 
anyone, she could not expect 
the feeling roused by herself 
in others to be much warmer 
than sincere esteem. “I 
wished,” she writes again to 
her friends at St. Cyr, “I 
wished my name to be pro 
nounced with admiration and 
respect, to be a personage, 
and to be approved by people 
of worth.”” She was probably 
as correct in this singularly 
detached appraisement of 
her own character as in her 
dispassionate estimate = of 
other people ; and if we did 
not know her real fondness 
for the simplicity of country 
life at Maintenon, or her 
true affection for her 
adopted children, we might 
be disposed to register a 
harsher verdict against the 
somewhat puritanical figure 
which might be seen at work 
upon her tapestry - frame 
even in the gorgeous recesses 
of the Royal coach. Her 
admirably _ business-like 
arrangements, both for her 
poor relations and for the 
marriage of her niece, are but 
the reflection of a _ coolly 
calculated respectability into 
which we can very seldom 
detect the admission of the 
least human passion; and 
almost the only romantic 
(and thoroughly un- 
businesslike) detail to be 
discovered in her private 





ot en “be life is her genuine attach- 
ment to Mary of Modena 
“COUNTRY LIFE and the unfortunate 


Stewarts. 

It is, | suspect, in the great institution of St. Cyr, which 
gave the benefits of the highest education to the orphan daughters 
of officers and the poor nobility, that the apotheosis of Mme. 
de Maintenon mav most truly be discerned, for she was a glorified 
schoolmistress (though with “ hair of a light chestnut’ and 
‘the most charming eyes’) all her life, and her pupils ranged 
from orphan children to the King himself. She taught them, 
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as they faithfully taught all pupils at St. Cyr, “ first, the princi 
ple s of religion, then domestic economy, then reading, writing 
ind arithmeti observe the order), “ then Greek and Roman 
history, the history and law of France, geography and dancing,” 
with such lesser arts as music, poetry and drawing thrown in 
at the end When the greatest of her pupils died, after she had 
shared and guided his life for thirty years, it was to St. Cyr that 
she turned naturally to end her own career amid the surround 
ings most congenial to her, and she died there with the hymns 
of her orphans in her ears, at the age of eighty-three, on April 15th, 


1710. The Revolution tore her body from its grave in the 
chapel. In 1836 a slab of black marble was placed above its 
site with the words “‘Cy git Madame de Maintenon.’”’ Poor 
Scarron had searcely less. By 1792 the National Assembly 


had ruined her foundation Sut the marquisate of Maintenon 
had been bestowed as a dowry upon her niece, the Duchesse 
dle Noailles; in the possession of her descendants it remains 
her best monument Ihe old Maréchal Mouchy de Noailles 
was guillotined with his wife, and a little later the ladies repre 
senting three generations of the same family died on the scaffold 
on the same day 

At Maintenon, better even than at St. Cyr or Versailles, you 
may realise something of the personality of its most celebrated 
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had its former owners, for she built the right-hand wing which 
joins the old square donjon to the facade containing her own 
apartments, and she added the great gallery leading to the 
Collegiate Chapel founded by Cottereau in 1521. 

The arms of Cottereau are set with the figure of St. Michael 
and the dragon above the door which opens on the main stair 
case to the left of the entrance. On its first landing is the old 
Salle des Gardes, now the dining-room, hung with fine Cordova 
leather and full of beautiful wood-carving. The modern salon 
was formerly the bedroom of Louis XIV., and it contains his 
portrait, together with those of Louis XIII., Henri IV. and 
Francois I. In the little rotunda beyond is an exquisite statue 
of Henry of Navarre in youth and a painting of Mme. de 
Maintenon at about the age of twenty-six. Other portraits of 
the Noailles family follow, and through the library you reach 
the magnificent gallery decorated by the father of the present 
Duke, to contain the historical pictures recording the most 
famous episodes with which his ancestors have been connected. 

Returning to the main staircase, you may pass into the 
special apartments of Mme. de Maintenon, which I have already 
mentioned, with the work of Mignard and of Rigaud to recall 
its celebrated occupants. There is no doubt that a great deal 
of the beauty of the gardens, laid out by Le Notre, is due to her 
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owner among surroundings to which she was intimately 
attached. Her bedroom, with the almost Royal railing round 
the canopied bed, remains (I believe) exactly as it was when she 
slept in it and when it sheltered a far sadder, a much less wise 
visitor in Charles X. on the night after his abdication. You 
reach it through a doorway set between twisted columns on 
the first landing of the beautiful staircase that is the best 
remnant of the Renaissance chateau 

In the fourteenth century Maintenon was a square Goth 
fortress flanked by corner towers, with a square donjon, the 
whole protected by an enormous moat Jean Cottereau, 
Minister of Finances to Louis XII. and Francois |. (and we 
know what builders these Treasurers were all over France), 
opened up the view into the park by pulling down one of the 
curtain walls, and enlarged and decorated the windows, making 
the same difference which may still be seen between the inside 
and the outside of Josselin or in the continuous wing at Loches 
Ihe fortress, in fact, became a country house, strong indeed, 
and capable of defence, but frankly beautiful. In 1526 Mlle 
Cottereau, the heir married Jacques d’Angennes, seigneut 
of Rambouillet, and his family sold it to the Marquis de Villeray, 
its last owner before Mme. de Maintenon. Madame, herself, 
left even more traces of her personal taste at Maintenon than 
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also, and full advantage has been taken of their unequalled 
position at the confluence of the Voise and Eure. The “ Allee 
Racine "’ preserves the memory of the poet who came here at 
Madame's request to write “ Esther’ and “ Athalie”’ for het 
beloved pupils at St. Cyr. 

The stupendous arches of the ruined aqueduct dominate 
both these gardens and the park, and though they have no 
direct connection with Mme. de Maintenon, they still provide 
a vivid commentary on the character of the King she married ; 
for they were built in order to carry the waters of the Eure 
(from a point between Chartres and Maintenon) to the fountains 
of Louis XLV. at Versailles. In 16065, thirty-six thousand men 
and six thousand horses were at work on Versailles alone, and 
whole regiments of infantry, who were not wanted at the front 
during a short period of peace, laboured at this aqueduct, the 
mortality being so great among them that cartloads of dead and 
dying had to be carried away every night, while no leave what 
ever was granted to the unfortunate officers who had to super 
vise among the unhealthy marshes these useless and enormous 
labours —useless because the efforts thus to advance the King’s 
amusement in his fountains by a few years had to be suspended 
when war broke out in 16608, and were never again resumed. 
\ more striking monument of fruitless and insensate recklessness 
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does not exist in Europe. No wonder Saint Simon pours 
out his scorn upon the criminal prodigality of the monarch 
who could countenance such waste of life and treasure; and 
the business-like compensation granted by Louis to Mme. de 
Maintenon for the disturbance created in her estate can scarcely 
have absolved him from the lecture he so richly deserved and 
we may hope, received in full measure 

It is curious that what Queens born in the purple could not 
accomplish, what the love- 
liest of his frail favourities ee 
could not achieve, was done 
so easily and naturally by 
Francoise d’Aubigné Even 
what has so far been sketched 
of her character does not 
explain the full strength of 
her influence over one of 
the proudest and _ most 
obstinate monarchs who ever 
breathed. A few more details 
are necessary. 

She was born in Novem- 
ber, 1638, in the precincts 
of the prison adjoining the 
Palais de Justice of Niort, 
and the registers of the 
church of Notre Dame in 
that town record that she 
was “baptised Francoise 
daughter of Messire Constant 
d’Aubigné, Seigneur d’Au- 
bigné et de Surineau, and of 
Dame Jeanne de Cardilhac.”’ 
Constant (or Constantine) 
d’Aubigné had been married 
before, but had killed his 
first wife with her lover on 
discovering her infidelity, 
and only his father’s influ- 
ence had saved him from 
paying the penalty. But his 
character was not of the 
best, as may be seen from 
the fact that after he had, in 
England, received an invita- 
tion from Charles I. to his 
father with reference to an 
English expedition to La 
Rochelle, he betrayed the 
whole matter to Richelieu, 
and was rewarded with pro- 
perty confiscated from his 
father’s estates. He was 
very naturally “ disinherited”’ 
and disavowed forthwith by 
his indignant parent. Not 
very long afterwards a com- 
plication of charges, in- 
cluding coining and _high- 
treason, resulted in his being 
imprisoned in Chateau 
lrompette, Bordeaux. His 
second wife, Jeanne Cardilhac, 
was the daughter of the 
governor of the prison, whom 
he married in 1627. She 
accompanied him to the 
prisons of Poitiers and of 
Niort, to which he was in 
turn removed, and bore him 
two sons besides his famous 
daughter. Whether the 
melancholy atmosphere of 
such surroundings influenced 
both the mother and the 
children, we cannot speculate ; 
but, at any rate, Francoise 
soon escaped from them, for 
Mme. Villette, her father’s 
sister, took the girl and both boys away to the Chateau de 
Mursay, a house full of the memories of Francoise’s famous 
grandfather, Théodore Agrippa d’ Aubigné If from her father 
she may have inherited her charm of manner and her good 
looks, there is little doubt that she owed enough of the deepet 
side of her character to the brave friend of Henri Ouatre. the 
learned author of the Universal History, the ardent Protestant 
who fought so bravely for his faith and King with beth his 
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sword and pen. The sturdy, shrewd old warrior had been dead 
for eight years when Francoise d’Aubigné was born, but he had 
left the estates of Landes and Guinemar to the children of 
his unworthy son, her father. It was, therefore, without 
feeling the disgrace of receiving a mere charity that Francoise 
and her brothers could be taken in by their aunt Ihe Chateau 
de Mursay is to-day not very like what Théodore \grippa 
left it; but you may still find traces of armorial bearings. of 





ON THE EAST SIDI COUNTRY 
mythological frescoes, of such mottoes as that upon the staircase 
‘Tl est difficile de s'élever We mav imagine that the little 
Francoise took them all to heart, and certainly she vanquished 
anv “ difficulties "in the way of her mse with conspicuous g 
fortune. Even for her comparative poverty (as she told 
pupils of St. Cyr) she consoled herself with the thought she was 
‘**a young lady,” and she no doubt needed some such cons 


for her father remained in durance vile some vears long 
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she was frequently taken in to see the prisoner. Not until after 
Richelieu had died in 1642 did Mazarin set him free, and three 
years afterwards he departed with all his family to the West 
Incies, as Governer of the Isle of Marie-Galante—a place he 
found so utterly unfit for anything except the hostile savages 


\“\ 


vho dwelt there, that he had to move on hastily to Martinique 


and take whatever small job was then vacant. It did not last 
long. ‘‘ La Belle Indienne,”’ as a title for his famous daughter, 
was more romantic than correct, and only emphasised the rarity 
of travel among the young ladies of her day ; for she was back 
in France in 1647, and a little girl of nine can hardly have had 
the opportunity for many desperate adventures during the fifteen 
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months or so of her unwelcome sojourn in the Tropics. She 
seems to have passed most of her time there in reading Plutarch’s 
Lives, the only subject of subsequent conversation between her 
brothers and herself permitted by a mother who kissed her 
twice in her whole life, and then on the forehead. In August of 
the year they returned her father died in Orange, where he had 
been gladly received by the Protestants who revered his parent’s 
memory. 

Francoise contentedly resumed her country life at Mursay, 
where she was known as “ Bignette,’”’ alternately tending the 
turkeys and reading the somewhat vapid Georgics of Pybrac. 
But there was too much “ heresy’ in the house of Théodore 
Agrippa’s daughter; and her mother had her taken away to 
a more Catholic atmosphere. She travelled to Paris with the 
assistance of a mule, which certainly was made to carry as 
much as any beast of burden I can remember. On its back in 
one basket were the provisions of the party, and in the other 
basket was little Francoise, to balance them. The driver sat 
in the middle between the two, and the litter, harnessed to the 
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reached the ears of Scarron, who sent to ask their advice about 
the advantages of a warm climate for the rheumatic affection 
which had completely crippled him. The pair were fairly 
amazed at the brilliant society they met in the writer’s salon ; 
but Scarron himself was even more affected by the grace and 
attractiveness of the damsel, who probably only thought herself 
distinguished by being the worst-dressed lady in the room. He 
divined that the onty choice before her at the time lay between 
a convent and a husband. He offered to be the husband, and 
those responsible for her future accepted him. 

Her first trip after her wedding was to Amboise with 
Secarron, where he had small estates. Their revenue 
enabled him to take the comfortable house in Paris (in the 
Marais) where he died six years later, leaving a beautiful widow 
of twenty-five, who cannot have improved a reputation that 
nobody could directly damage by choosing her first refuge 


some 


with Ninon de l’Enclos. Ninon has left two well-known de 
scriptions of her. The first was probably a trifle egotistical : 
“ Elle fut trop gauche pour l’amour.” The second is more 
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valiant quadruped behind, bore the matronly form of Mme. 
la Baronne de Neuillant, mother of the lady who had been one 
of her sponsors at her baptism in Niort. It was a curious way 
for her to reach the city of which she was to become so celebrated 
an inmate ; and, as might have been expected from this queet 
method of travelling, she did not enjoy much luxury in her 
new home, and was soon (somewhat angrily) sent out of it to 
the convent of the Ursulines at Niort, whence she was once 
more returned to Paris to a convent of the same Order. There, 
after a thoroughly unhappy year, she was formally received 
into the Catholic Church, making the characteristic reservation 
that she must not be expected to believe her kind aunt, Mme. 
Villette, was to be damned for being a Protestant. 

As soon as this was satisfactorily settled she moved again 
to a little lodging which her mother had taken in the Rue 
Tournelles, and there did much needlework to help keep the 
little household together. Already the beauty and intelligence 
of the young girl had attracted the notice of her neighbours, 
and the gossip about their West Indian adventures somehow 
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THE MOAT. 
‘She was virtuous by conviction as well as tempera 


profound ; 
a lear ol God. 


ment. I wished to cure her, but she had too great 
Had she followed my advice she would have been happier, but 
she could not have gone so far.” 

Eventually the pension of her late husband was increased 
in her favour, and she withdrew to the Ursuline Convent in the 
Rue St. Jacques with her faithful maid Nanon; but she was 
often to be seen in the houses of those who had frequented 
Searron’s salon; and every year her reputation for wisdom, for 
beauty and for common-sense increased. She met all the best 
people of her time, and it is not surprising that on the death 
of Anne of Austria, to whom she owed her pension, the King 
renewed it (in February, 1666) by a brevet still preserved in 
the Chateau of Maintenon, which mentions the services rendered 
to the Crown by Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné, her grandfather. 
In 1669 she was asked to undertake the care of the first child 
born to the King by Mme. de Montespan. Five other children 
of the same parents she devotedly cared for and educated. 
The step to educating and caring for their father does not now 
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eem so long as it must have appeared when we saw thie birth 
of the prisoner's baby in the Conciergerie of Niort 

(he character of the woman whom the King so delighted 
to honour has also become a little more intelligible when we 
remember her Protestant ancestry, the penury (always so 
proudly borne) of her earlier days, the curious circumstances 
of her first marriage, the gradual and natural assertion of het 
personal superiority in all the various circles with which she 
came in contact, the final concentration of her varied talents 
upon the education and care first of the King’s children and 
then of the King himself. She took it all with admirable 


seriousness. Louis XIV. adored being taken seriously. Everyone 
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else in that flippant age was secretly flattered by the same 
attention. Nothing could possibly, have succeeded better, and 
no such success could have been possible had.it been the result 
of an astute anticipation of events. Mme. de Maintenon lived 
her own life if ever woman did. That it was narrower in some 
ways than that of most of her contemporaries was the result 
of natural predilection and inherited instincts. If it had 
broadened out into the seductive circles of a gaiety that in others 
too frequently degenerated into licentiousness, it would never 
have reached so high a level of achievement. Lived as she 
lived it, her whole career became a definite asset in the national 
welfare of her country THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 
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\ BOOK OF THE WEEK 


UR readet have had abundant opportunities to 
appreciate the literary qualities--I had almost 
said the genius-—-of Lady Margaret Sackville, her 
gay, irresponsible imagination, her wit, sympathy 
and humour As a critic of literature she still 

has her spurs to win, and her introduction to A Book of Verse 
by Living Women (Herbert and Daniel) may be regarded as a 
It will be read with pleasure. When furthest 
wrong Lady Margaret is most delightful. Her wayward 
muse, though often disdaining logic, sows the periods with 
epigrams and peoples them with fancy. Who could help 
liking the turn she gives to the woeful confession that 
women ‘“‘may have been poems, but they have rarely 
written them’? Could a comparison be put better than 
the following : 


trial essay 


Phe brenehwotman clears for herself a small space which she fills with delicate 
tmaginations of meomparable charm The Englishwoman wanders forth 
viventurously in all weathers and returns, her hands full of wild flowers and 
burrs clinging to her skirt 


But, in our opinion, Lady Margaret Sackville has joined the 
wrong school, She places her hand between the hands of Mrs. 
Meynell and says she is her man, looks up to her so much that 
it would be “almost an impertinence "’ to criticise her work. 
\ passionate devotion is always to be respected. It is a privilege 
of youth, as it is a sadness of age, to recognise how often “ the 
Sut the adoration explains 
how it has come about that here we have a collection of verse 
all written with cleverness, though often only a drawing-room 
cleverness, but singularly artificial and far-fetched. An alterna- 
tive title would have been ‘* The Modish Muse,’ for here we 
have, or we have nothing, the fashion of the moment. Lady 
Margaret Sackville’s apology for it is like a still small echo of the 
voice that at political meetings shouts “* Votes for women!” We 
hear it in such phrases as ‘* Poetry is one of the few arts which 
popular prejudice has permitted women to exercise without 
opposition "’ and “ it was not considered on the whole antagon 
istic to the specially feminine virtues.’’ She goes on to argue 
that cooking and nursing have used up the energy of 
women and ‘“‘they are not imaginative at all, but essentially 
prac tical.”’ 

rhis, surely, is nonsense. If we take the field of prose 
fiction, when did England possess such an array of imaginative 
women as at the present moment ? Who can number them 
or measure the extent and degree oi their appeal? In strength 
and passion what have women like Lucas Malet and Miss 
Cholmondeley to fear in comparison with men ? Who 
preaches in story more eloquently than Mrs. Humphry 
Ward? Who has pictured the East with more skill than 
Mrs. Steel? Is not Miss Corelli as potent with the masses as 
Mr. Hall Caine ? 

We must try another line of argument to reach the con- 
clusion of Lady Margaret Sackville that women have been 
poems, but have rarely written them. But first let a protest 
be recorded against the introduction of sex into a question of 
literature. Letters offer a field where sex should be forgotten 
as completely as it Is in answering an examination paper. In 
plain terms, the school of poetry represented in this book is 
ruined by its modishness. Just as the fashionable woman 
before she appears in public “ pricks and preens”’ herself before 
a looking-glass, so the writers “prick and preen”’ their 
thoughts till the poetry is hopelessly lost behind epithets 
and metaphors They are elaborate, but not finished. 
Milton's definition of poetry as “simple, sensuous, pas- 
sionate ’’ leaves nothing to be added, nothing to be taken 


idols are stone that we deemed divine.” 


away. Apply it to these numbers, and when those that 
do not tulfil the conditions are rejected, what a slim 
volume would be left! rhe possession of these qualities 


appears to have been a disqualification. For example, they 
are to be found unmistakably in 
Over here in England I’m helping wi’ the hay 
An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day : 
Weary on the English hay and sorrow take the wheat : 
Och! Corrymeela and the blue sky over it 
But Moira O’Neill is given no place in the company and, what 
is worse, the quality of her poetry is unrepresented. Few 
indeed are those who have attained to her perfection. Ada 
Smith might have done so, but she “ perished in her prime ”’ and 
left only the one charming proof of what might have been : 
Yonder in the heather there’s a bed for sleeping, 
Drink for one athirst, ripe blackberries to eat : 
Yonder in the sun the merry hares go leaping, 
And the path is clear for travel-wearied feet 
Alwavs in the finest poem we find the simple word, the homely 
image. Search from ‘‘ Fear no more the heat o’ the sun’ 
down to “‘ When the Dumb Hour clothed with black’ and the 
test is a triumphant success ; but subject to it the piece which 
is put first and, presumably, is considered best by the excellent 
Mrs. Meynell, and how apparent is the difference - 
My heart shall be thy garden. Come, my own, 
Into thy garden; thine be happy hours 
Among my fairest thoughts, my tallest flowers, 
From root to crowning petal thine alone. 
rhine is the place from where the seeds are sown 
Up to the sky enclosed, with all its showers. 
But ah, the birds, the birds! Who shall build bowers 
lo keep these thine? O friend, the birds have flown. 
lor as these come and go, and quit our pine 
lo follow the sweet season, or, new-comers, 
Sing one song only from our alder-trees, 
My heart has thoughts, which, though thine eyes hold mine, 
Flit to the silent world and other summers, 
With wings that dip beyond the silver seas. 
It is not by any means a bad specimen of Mrs. Meynell’s work ; 
but how elaborate and artificial, the metaphor worked to death 
and burdened with unessential details. A metaphor rightly 
used should flash its light and pass on. The verse, kindles no 
light of vision, and the very mild passion is beaten out to 
the thinness of tissue paper. But the main point is that they 
make a bad model, and minor poets are always addicted 
to imitate the dominant note of the moment. That 
appears to be the true explanation, while the one drawn 
from so-called emancipation will not hold in view of the fact 
that in novel-writing women at the moment are supreme. 
Why not? After all,, women are not a separate breed. Each is 
the product of a man as well as a woman, and according to 
general belief ‘the girls take after their father.’’ They are 
born into the same families as boys. Pen, ink and paper are 
cheap, and the editor or publisher in search of the best stuff does 
not stay to ask what is the sex of the producer. 

But Lady Margaret’s confession that, though women are 
poems they have not written them is not justified, except by 
the very bad selection that has been made. Those responsible 
for it have not only omitted many of the best women poets 
altogether, Moira O'Neill, Emily Lawless, Lady Tennant, Alice 
Gillington, Miss Friedlaender, Mrs. Violet Jacobs to take a few 
names at random, but in too many cases have chosen the silliest 
pieces of those whom they admit. Mme. Duclaux is an excel- 
lent case in point, so is Miss Laurence Alma Tadema. Apparently 
pains have been taken to select the remote, the artificial, the 
cold, the insincere. The anthologist knows nothing of the direct 
bareness of great poetry. Here is no grip, no naturalness. 
Lady Margaret Sackville talks about the great advance made 
in recent years. Let her turn back to Lady Nairne and 
she will find her brilliant dissertation about the poetry of 
to-day is reduced to absurdity. There is nothing in this volume 
that either in substance or technique will compare with the work 
of this Scottish lady of unemancipated days. The women of 
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to-day have reason to resent the publication of this book, as a 
most unfair misrepresentation of their poetic powers. The 
anthologist has not collected wild flowers from the field, but 
nurslings of the hothouse. 


THE UNVEILING OF TIBET. 

India and Tibet. by Sir Francis Younghusband. (Murray.) 

SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, in the course of this work, when alluding 
to the expansion of Empire in India, points out that although “ the inhabitants 
of an island in the North Sea” could never, even in dreams of the wildest 
imagination, have conceived the idea of establishing an Eastern Empire, never- 
theless, “‘ in spite of peremptory orders from England, in spite of Governor after 
Governor being sent out to stop further aggressions, England's rule did extend 
over India.” The facts leading up to the intervention of England in the affairs 
of Tibet have been already fully detailed in Blue Books and in many articles in 
the Press. This intervention, it is interesting to note, was first initiated by a 
Conservative Government and afterwards carried out by a Liberal Government, 
and was bound to come sooner or later. As early as 1886 ten thousand Tibetan 
soldiers had invaded Sikkim, a feudatory state of the Indian Empire on the Indian 
side of the Himalayas. This raid was repulsed only after prolonged negotiations 
with China and Tibet, and after a campaign which entailed heavy expense. 
Later missions—the full inward history of which is still obscure—were sent to 
Russia from the Dalai Lama at Lhasa, at a time when Russia was still unchecked 
by Japan and still on her career of Eastern expansion. The imprisonment of 
British subjects and the refusal of Tibet to carry out treaty obligations eventuated 
in the despatch in 1904 of a military expedition into Tibet. In this work 
is given for the first time the secret history—as far as Sir Francis Younghusband 
considers it permissible to disclose it—of the diplomatic events connected with 
that expedition, which had to fight its way to Lhasa before the Tibetans could be 
persuaded to enter into negotiations. The account of these negotiations furnishes 
materials more than sufficient for any novelist inclined to weave plots of intrigu: 
and adventure, full of dramatic—almost melodramatic surprises. Here 
English plain speaking and dealing, Russian slow perseverance, Tibetan stupidity, 
arrogance and procrastinating obstinacy all play their parts, and all are finally 
frustrated by Chinese diplomatic astuteness. The perseverance and diplomatic 
skill of Sir Francis Younghusband were almost worn out, the hardihood of 
Indian troops, fighting against stubborn foes at altitudes sometimes as high as 
that of Mont Blanc, was severely tried before Tibetan ignorant obstinacy was 
broken down and the Younghusband Treaty of 1904 secured. The war indem- 
nity of seventy-five lakhs of rupees, agreed to by this Treaty, has since been 
reduced by the Home Government to twenty-five lakhs, the occupation of the 
Chumbi Valley for seventy-five years as security for the payment of this debt 
has under the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 been reduced to three years, 
and the right given to place an English Agent at Lhasa, or for the Agent at 
Gyantse to proceed to Lhasa, has been withdrawn, as well as England's right to 
disapprove of mining or commercial concessions in Tibet being granted to any 
other country. The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, by agreeing that neither 
party should enter “ into negotiations with Tibet except through the inter 

mediary of the Chinese Government,” has enabled China to harden her vague 
historic suzerainty over Tibet into actual sovereignty. Tibet, instead of now 
being an independent State with British interests protected therein—as stipu 

lated by the Younghusband Treaty—is now in consequence in danger of becoming 
a Chinese province, dominated by Chinese troops and controlled by Chinese 
officials. The ireny of the situation is increased by the fact that the Dalai 
Lama, who fled from Lhasa on the approach of the Mission, to seek aid from 
Russia or China, is now a suppliant in India praying for the protection from 
Chinese officials of himself and Tibet Finally, as late as July of last year, 
Lord Morley was obliged to move troops to the frontier to support the British 
Agent at Gyantse. What has happened since none knows; the veil again 
shrouds Tibet. China, now dominating Tibet, is a scourge to the Tibetans and to 
Lamanism at Lhasa. She has gained a position of vantage along one thousand 
miles of Indian frontier, in touch with Nepal and Bhutan, and as Sir Francis 
Younghusband says, ‘“* when Lhasa is unsteady, Nepal and Bhutan are restless.”’ 
The expansion of Empire in the East is of slow and tardy growth. Dreams may 
be dreamed by men on the spot of establishing peace amid outlying frontier 
States, and of fostering therein commercial enterprises under the agis of British 
rule and of law and order. Men not on the spot may often judge that thes« 
local considerations must give way to wider considerations of world-policy. At 
other times sheer want of knowledge, or lack of imagination or a craven dread of 
responsibility, may restrain that ‘ World-Impulse’’ over which Sir Francis 
Younghusband lovingly lingers in philosophical digressions. ‘ Why,” he 
urges, “ instead of fostering isolation—and encouraging unneighbourliness in 
Tibet, in Afghanistan and all along our frontier, would it not be better to work 
whole-heartedly with the great World-Impulse towards more and more intimate 
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union combined with ever increasing freedom ? The same sad fate seems, 
however, to have fallen to the lot of all those who have striven towards the 
founding of Empires in the East, or who have dreamed dreams thereof. Penury, 
distress and want pressed round the closing days of Duarte Pacheco and 
Francisco de Almeida, the first of the noble band Indigence or the Bastille 
were the awards allotted for the brilliant services of Duplex, Sully and Labour- 
donnais. The gloom of despair closed in the career of Clive ; the malice of his 
enemies broke down the proud reserve and imperial spirit of Hastings. Wellesley 
was recalled from his high office and Lord Hastings forced igto resignation. 
Dalhousie still stands arraigned by many for his annexations, and Canning 
condemned for his clemency. Sir Francis Younghusband remains yet inade- 
quately rewarded for his services, and for leading as Political Officer a military 
expedition into and, for what, according to Lord Cromer, was more to be wondered 
at, safely out of Tibet. This work will, nevertheless, remain the only authority 
on the political history of the Mission of 1904, until and when the next unveiling 
of Tibet takes place. Then his life may be fulfilled with a consummation of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention by the appointment of International Agents at 
Lhasa. R. W. F. 


A FEAST OF GOOD NAMES. 
References to English Surnames, 1601, by F. K. and S. Hitching 
(Charles Bernon, Walton-on-Thames.) 
THE scheme of this book is an excellent one; but it has its inevitable limita 
tions. Its compilers have collected every surname that appears in the printed 
registers of seven hundred and seventy-eight parishes for the year 1601. The 
entries total nearly twenty thousand, and a reference is given in each case to the 
parish where it appears. This month a similar volume will be published 
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of the year 1602, and it is hoped to extend it until 1630, thus covering one genera 
tion. If all parish registers instead of only seven hundred and seventy-eight 
an inconsiderable proportion of the whole, could be included, the labours 
of genealogists would less resemble the search in a dark room for a black hat that 
is not there As it is, they must pray for more support for such work, and if thev 
are wildly optimistic, for the Government to take the matter up and bear the cost 
of printing: the labour would doubtless be provided free by pedigree-hunting 
enthusiasts. Small as it is, this volume will be very useful and provide many 
clues. Particularly will it be valuable to Americans with early settlers for ances- 
tors whose place of origin has been forgotten. Incidentally, the list of parishes 
with printed registers forms a useful bibliography. But when one has put aside 
its merits as a spade for the genealogist, it remains a delight to plunge into this 
welter of surnames. If Walter Pater lighted up at the remembrance of an 
undergraduate called Sanctuary, he would have revelled in this feast of the 
unusual, Some, of course, are delightful merely by reason of their spelling ; they 
enchant the eve, but the pleasure evaporates when they are pronounced. Boijsse, 
Bawdeweyne and Byllyngsleye leave one cool when resolved into Bovee, Baldwin 
and Billingsley sut there are others which resist familiarity, however phoneti 
cally they may be handled. Novelists and dramatists are sadly unenterprising 
in the names they give their characters. Here are some offered in a large spirit 
of generosity: Boderlogon, Bosfrancan, Busvargus, Claringboll, Dakestrox. 
Gogny, Hixt, Lubberinck, Lyghtehowlers and Suckispiche Another interesting 


question raised by this assemblage of names is that of recurrence. Here are some 


totals of the more usual: Browne, 74; Smith, 133; Ward, 37; Jones, 36; 
Hill, 36; Wilson, 34; Robinson, 37; Johnson, 47; Walker, 38 These totals 
include various spellings Jones covers as well Joanes, Johnes, Johanes, Johens, 


Jonis and Jonnes. Even including these, the Browns, without and with a final 


*e,”” double them, while the Smiths, with “i” or “‘ vy." win easily If these seven 
hundred and seventy-eight parishes may be taken as a representative group, the 
Joneses must have been prolific since 1601, for they must surely now outnumber 
the Wards and Hills and Walkers. It is hard to lay down such a stimulating 
book. 


ALL FOR LOVE, 

Bawbee Jock, by Amy McLaren. (John Murray.) 

A FEMININE and pretty story of an heiress who wanted to make quite certain 
that she was married for love alone—and managed it. If Jock, the exiled Chief 
of Glenmoira, had known that Angela, the adorable orphan girl at the house 
party in his owa old home, was rich beyond the dreams of heiresses, it is quite 
certain he would never have let bimself fall headlong in love with her, and ask 
her to share his life on the farm that was all that remained to him of his inherit 
ance. But, by a lucky misunderstanding, he believed her to be as poor as he was 
himself, and she never undeceived him; and they were married by the old 
minister under a rowan tree in the presence of her guardian, who was a de ar, 
unconventional, little man, and could not refuse his ward her heart's desire And 
the result was a charming story of pure romance and Highland customs, and the 
moors and true love and solitude—and a narrowly-averted tragedy towards the 
finish which gives the happy ending its right element of relief. 


A WINGED LIFE. 
Through the Chrysalis, by TF. Ff. Montrésor. (John Murray.) 
FHERE is always a real sincerity of thought and feeling to be found in Mr 
Montrésor'’s books. She loves an allegory, and goes on her pleasant way intent 
on meanings and catching at fugitive thoughts. Babette, the little heroine of 
this her last story, *“* bends to herself a joy,” in the words which stand on the title 
page—bends it illegitimately, with force and lies, driven thereto by fear; and 
the tale is concerned in showing how inevitably the “ winged life” gradually dix 
and how Babette is foiled by everything she believed her lies had made so secure. 
It also deve lops Mrs. Montrésor’s second “ motif": that of the chrysalis—"‘ the 
bright colours on their wings are developed by their struggles to get free, so that 
if one were to be so cruelly misguided as to slit the cocoon in order to save so 
much trouble, a very dull and colourless butterfly would emerge.” It is a saved 
and redeemed little Babette who at last breaks through the tissue of lies she has 
woven round herself in the effort to establish herself unlawfully in the household 
of wealth and security, and she emerges bright-winged into truth and courage 
The story has much gentle charm and many ably contrasted characters ; and it 
is altogether a very pleasing piece of work. 


WORDSWORTHIAN., 

Darmell Stories, by E. Warre Cornish. (Constable.) 

rHESE tales, written round a definite village locality, have a curious old 
fashioned simplicity of diction and circumstance that is rarely found among 
modern books. They are stories of village love and village sorrow, of village 
tragedy and comedy The girl, touched by the modern conditions of her day, 
who comes up against the unchanged class distinctions of the home she return 
to, makes, perhaps, the best subject of them all; but all have interest To the 
reviewer their greatest interest is perhaps the one of which their author is least 
conscious, and that is the afore-mentioned Wordsworthian simplicity, which, 
according to the preface, is as deliberately chosen as was the stripped simplicity 
of Wordsworth himself. But there is a simplicity, too conscious, which defeat 
its own ends, and, while these restrained stories are worthy of much praise, one 
cannot help feeling that, treated with less severity, they might not only have 
been more effective themselves but have given more play to the author's 


undoubted powers 


ELUSIVE ROMANCE. 
The Three Mulla-Mulgars, by Walter De la Mare. (Duckworth and Co.) 
AT first sight this romance of the “* Three Mulla-Mulgars” promises to be difficult 
reading. Many there are who must fail to perceive its charm, so teasing and 
elusive is it and so audaciously unconcerned as to its appeal. It is to be hoped 
that the average reader will not allow himself to be dissuaded by an initial 
mvstification as to the nature of what is in store for him from handing himself 
over unconditionally to the author’s mood. The three Mulla-Mulgars of the story, 
Thumma, Thimbulla and Ummanodda, are the sons of Mutta-matutta and 
Seelem, the latter a Mulgar—or monkey—of the Blood Royal. Seelem, wearied 
of his high position, has left the valleys of Tishnar and wandered beyond the 
Arakkaboa Mountains, there to mate with Mutta-matutta, beget three sons, and 


eventually tire of this change of circumstance. He determines upon a visit to 
his home. ‘ Mutta-matutta, though she could not hide her grief at his going, 
helped him in every way she could to be qui klv gone. He seemed beside himself, 


this white, old, crooked Mulla-Mulgar. His eyes blazed ; he went muttering ; 
he’d throw up his hands and snuff and snuff, as if the very wind bore Tishnar on 
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' vin \nd « mati t he'd rise up in the darkne ywnd open the door and where their unels rinee Assasimmon, will welcome them it ws with the 
i ind litudinous forests he eard nee rdventures of the three brothers while obeving this behest that the narrative 
Ii ! ! Scclom prow toreturn for his sons and wife; but is coneerned, and vivid and beaitiful are the descriptions of the tantasts 
ret The ve | I nd Mutta-matutta di ut first she imparts to forest-world which we enter with them \ wealth of fancy has gone to the 
‘ fat TD me that vuld he 4 n hi vurne ind making of this book, which, in some respects, has a glamour akin to that of 
not returt ! et ei thre ire to tollo ifter hin to the illeys of Tishnar, the Arabian Nights 

COVERT-SHOOTING AT COBHAM HALL 
=a JI 4 | Cy e 
Hk pre remembered — by 
pent any\ who opposed 
writer him either at 
remem that great game 
bersa or at racquets or 


tennis. For all 
that, at his own 
shoot at Cob- 
ham, where the 
photographs 
were taken for 
the pictures illus 
trating this 
article, he found 
himself among 
something rathe1 
more than his 
peers in height, 
and had actually 
an inch or two 
the worse ol 


certain shoot at 
Dorsetshire 
W here Lord 
Darnley was ol 
the party ancl it 
was said that he 
had an  unfat 
advantage at 
the ver \ 
high pli isants, 
which were the 
lashion among 
those Dorset 
lire lulls, by 
reason oof his 
own great height 
putting him = a 
loot or so nearer 


some of them 
The guns 

reading the 

picture from left 


those rocketers 





than the man of 


ordinary stature to right, were 
fo a formes W. A. Rouel VERY TALL GUNS. Copyright the Hon. Arthur 
veneration. of Bligh, Lord 
ericketers Lord Darnley will be better known by the name of Darnley’s brother; then Lord Darnley himself; next Lord 
the Hon. Ivo Bligh, and the height of his reach will be Clifton, Lord Darnley’s elder son, and the longest of all 


: 





CRUMPLED UP BY LORD CLIFTON FLANKING GUN, COBHAMBURY WOOD. 
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these long men. He touches six feet seven inches. Then 
comes Mr. Cosmo Peake. He, in this company, appears 
to have sought a little elevation on a felled tree trunk. Next 
him is the Hon. G. de Yarburgh Bateson, only a fraction of an 
inch below the stature of Lord Clifton ; and the list finishes with 
Mr. C. Alington and Mr. P. L. May. Those who know the shoot 
ing of these guns will recognise that they compose a more than 
commonly useful team, and the quality of the pheasants at 
Cobham is such as to give them every chance of showing what 
they can do. Round the magnificent Flizabethan house the 
richly - wooded ground undulates steeply, and possesses a 
beauty which would hardly be expected in the close neighbour- 
hood of such towns as Gravesend and Rochester, neither at 
more than five miles distance. It is all classic country, endeared 
to readers of Dickens, who wrote much of his work in a summer 
house in the Cobham grounds. The timbering of the park is 
exceptionally fine, and well disposed for showing pheasants. 
Lord Darnley and his father before him have made a studv of 
this art, and have taken the greatest interest in sport of all kinds. 
Perhaps it is hardly realised what a fine partridge country this is ; 





W. A. Rowh. MR. P. L. MAY SHOOTING. Copyright 


but there is remarkable witness of it in the record of the late 
Earl, who to his own muzzle-loading gun once shot over fifty 


brace ina.day. They have game-books at Cobham with all the 
bags for a century. It does not seem to be the vogue to “ go 


for’ any big partridge day, or to shoot these birds early. Never 
theless, a hundred brace in a day have been bagged as late 
as December. 

As a general rule they rear from five to six thousand 
pheasants, and reckon to kill at least two-thirds of them. This 
vear they had exceptionally bad luck, for an epidemic, due to 
no bad management, so far as can be judged, carried off two 
thousand or so of the birds, and, moreover, here, as elsewhere, 
the persistent rain spoiled the sport when they did begin to get 
after the pheasants. Only one of the three days of the covert- 
shoot which these pictures illustrate was even tolerable, yet the 
quality of the birds was always good, notwithstanding. The 
big woods are undoubtedly puzzling to beat in such a way as 
to show pheasants properly ; but the experience of very many 
vears is at the back of the management. 
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1 PRETTY STAND 


Lord Clifton is to be seen shooting a pheasant from beside 
a wigwam of hop-poles. This is a bird coming to the flanking 
gun out of Cobhambury Wood, where they fly well. It may be 
noted that such shots as a flanking gun gets are seldom very easy 
ones. Asa rule there is a bit of a curve on the birds \ ditth 
later Lord Clifton’s blue-grey spaniel may be seen retrieving 
a pheasant, which is quite a big enough mouthful for it, and 
bringing it well to hand, which is a good habit not always re 
ligiously observed by the retriever of to-day Here they are 
all among the hop-poles, presumably not so numerous in kent 





W. A. Rouch RED WOOD STAND Copyright 
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now as thev used to be, for on 
this very estate of Cobham the 
copse wood of chestnut which 
used to grow the pol s has not 
near the value that it had once 
rhe picture of the gun in the 
Red Wood is chiefly notabk 
as giving a good likeness and 
a goodsidea of the shooting 
stvle of Mr. Allington, not for 
the moment im the act of 
taking a very high bird Thi 
picture which shows Mr. Yar 
burgh Bateson is a pretty one 
for the ground slop sso as to 
compose admirably ; but it ts 
the more mteresting because it 
indicates so well the “ holding 
ahead” which is needful if the 
bird is to receive the char 
in the right place. Ifa pencil 
be laid so as to prolong the 
line of the gun-barrel, it will 
be seen that the barrel is poimt 
ing considerably in front of the 
bird’s head 


at the same moment ? 


Is it being swung 
This is 
opening up a tremendous con 
troversy Let us so leave it 
easier to open than to close 
Outside the Red Wood the 
birds came well. Lord Clifton 
had some good ones here, and 
after the second stand from 
the Red Wood luncheon wa 
Directly afte 
luncheon a small outlying 
covert was driven into” the MR. ¢ 
main road, and though there 
were not a very great many birds here, there were some splen 
clidly tall ones, and several of those that passed over the host's 
head were quite out of shot Karly in the afternoon the light 
went out of a sky which had never been very well illuminated, so 
that the camera could do no more 


taken 


Presumably it is not necessary to remind the shooting 
reader that Mr. Allington is the author of the pleasant, as well 
as highly instructive, book on “ Partridge-driving.””. What he 
dloes not know about the care of the partridge no one knows 
nor dloes 
any man Know better what to do to the partridge when it 


and he has also studied the whole art of driving it 


comes to him over a hedge and he has a gun in his hand. He 
is a brilliant shot 

The old game-books at Cobham show that they used to ret 
great many more woodcock there in the old days than they 
but they still make good bays offduc k shovellers, 
teal and so on from the Thames marshes. It is rumoured that 
t bearded tit (not that this is mentioned by way of addition to 
the game bag) was seen in these marshes on the Cobham estate 


al 
shoot now 


last summer 
Lhe y have 
practically done 
away with the 
rabbits, which 
used toa be 
numerous in the 
park, on account 
of their destruc 
tiveness to the 
farming interest 
and from the 
same motive 
keep very few 
hares, except on 


the Gravesend 
side, where they 
preserve them 


for the farmers’ 
coursing. It isa 
vreat tradition 
on this splendid 
old family pro 
perty to keep the 
best of terms 
between landlord 
and tenant, and 
in pursuance ol 
that policy 


W. A. Rouch, 


PATSY 


ILINGTON 





IN 





RETRIEVING. 
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which seems to be carried out 
with great success, they always 
try to give the tenant farmers 
~ a day at the cock pheasants 
late in the season. This 
vear, from one 
another, there are likely to be 
more of the old cocks than 
usual left for them. 
3y way of final note it 
may be said that the average 
height of these seven guns was 
just six feet three and a-half 
inches. We hear of various 
shooting records, but for “ tall 
shooters’ this probably “ goes 
top”; unless, indeed, a 
special collection of giants 
has been made for = any 
shooting party of which the 
account is not to hand. 


cause or 


CORONATION 
CLAIMS AND 
SERVICES. 


Hl approach of — the 
Coronation is heralded 
by the reconstitution 
of the Court of Claims, 
which is an ancient 
tribunal specially ap- 

pointed by the Sovereign to 
hear petitions and claims relating 
to services to be rendered during 
WooD. the Coronation ceremonies by 

those who hold land by what 
remains of the old feudal tenure of grand sergeantry, or who 
for other reasons desire to render hereditary services to the 
King, and incidentally, perhaps, to receive the very substantial 
rewards prescribed by custom. Grand sergeantry was, and still is, 
a tenure whereby manors were held of the King conditionally upon 


THE RED 


performance by the tenant of some personal and special service to 
the Sovereign, such as carrying his banner or his sword, or acting 
as butler, champion, or in some other capacity at the Coronation. 
Ihe first recorded Court of Claims was held before the Corona 
tion of Richard IL., when John of Gaunt presided ; but it is probable 
that its origin dates still further back in our history, and many and 
curious are the claims upon which the Court is called to adjudicate. 
The omission, nowadays, from the Coronation ceremonies of the 
public banquet in Westminster Hall, and of the preliminary Progress 
through the Capital, has caused many of the more picturesque 
services to be put in abeyance. The lord of the manor of Scrivelsby 
in Lincolnshire no longer rides into Westminster Hall, mounted on 
one of the King’s chargers and arrayed in the King’s best suit of 
armour, to fling defiance at any who question the monarch’s title 
to the throne ; and there is no necessity now for the lords of certain 
manors in Norfolk to dispute among themselves over the right to 
act as Chief 
Butler, and to 
receive in return 
the best gold cup 
and cover used 
at the banquet, 
together with 
generous allow- 
ances ol other 
plate and _ the 
wine that remains 
over from the 
feast. But these 
and many other 
rights still exist, 
though the per- 
formance of the 
particular services 
is now excused. 
Doubtless the 
representatives ol 
the noble families 
in which the 
hereditary office 
of Lord Great 
Chamberlain is 
vested will aspire 
to exercise their 
ancient duty of 
dressing the King 
for his Corona- 
Copyright. tion. The Dean 
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and Chapter of Westminster will claim their right to instruct the 
King in the part he has to take in the ceremony at the Abbey, and 
the Bishops of Durham and Bath and Wells will claim to stand by 
the King’s side to prompt him if necessary. The lord of the manor 
of Worksop will again provide a glove for the King’s right hand, 
and will claim to assist in supporting the Royal arm when the 
sceptre is placed in the King’s hand, though, perhaps, the Duke of 
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Northumberland may be excused from performance of his duty to 
present two falcons to the King on Coronation Day; and it will 
not be necessary for the Lord Mayor of london to serve the King 
with wine in a gold cup. But a considerable number of claims to 
perform services like these will come before the Court of Claims 
during the next few weeks, to be either allowed or rejected o1 
referred to the King for him to intimate his will thereon 


ON THE GREEN. 


EpiItep BY Horack HuTCHINSON AND BeRNARD DarRWIN. 


Pur “* Door-LockinG ” SrRoKt 
HERE are many points in our wonderful game of golf which a 


every 
subtle, and likely, on that account, to be always open to any amount 

of dispute ; but there are, on the contrary, others which do not seem 

to be subtle at all, but of which, nevertheless, there is almost as much 

disputation as over 

those that really are 

difheult. Of this number—ot those 
which are simple and yet are vari 
ously discussed—must surely be 
reckoned that of the turn of the 
wrist which is made when the idea 
is to bring the ball in with a bend 
from right to lett Discussion has 
been raging furiously as to whether 
this turn is made just before or 
just after the ball is hit Most ot 
the arguments are theoretical 
Some few players speak of what 
they seem to themselves to do 
when they make this stroke ; but 
they speak with little confidence 
because, as they say themselves 
it is difficult to see, or be sensibk 
of, the details of a movement 
quickly effected and soon done 
And that, of course, is quite a true 
statement, so far as it goes But 
why go so far Why make the 
experiment with a quick move 
ment ¢ If it is a question of 
ending the ball a hundred and 
fittv, a hundred, or even fifty vards 
up to the hole, it is perfectly truce 
that the movement of the hands 
and wrists has to be so rapid that 
It is not easy to get or to give an 
exact account of it But there ts 
no reason at all why the = shot 
plaved in just this way—with the 
door-locking *’ movement, as it 

is well called—should not be a very 
short one; and that means that 
the movement needed to execute 
it may be a very slow one, seo 
deliberate that every detail of it 
can be seen and the moment ot 
each change of muscular adjust 
ment noted Go out on your lawn 
and try these little shots of fifteen 
or ten yards or so—then you will 
set Then you will see most 
obviously that the hand does turn 
ever just as the club-head ts 
coming to the ball, that the blade 
meets the ball with the influence of 
this turning movement in opera 
tion, and you may prove to your 
elt or to another without a 
hadow of doubt that it Is in this 
wav that the shot which gives the 
ball the curve from right to left i 
made and that the curve ts not 
solely the result of the angle at 
which the blade is directed at the 
moment of meeting the ball In 


fact, at any rate, it seems to be E. BANNISTER. 


the result of a change m that angle 
which takes .place during the infinitesimal moment during which the blade is in 
contact with the ball. If that is not the correct mechanical explanation, it is at 
least certain that the turning over of the hand, and consequently of the blade 
begins just before the blade reaches the ball, and is not merely something that 
happens afterwards, as some have agreed 
SEVERAL Ways oF MAKING SIMILAR STROKES 

But because this is the way in which this useful and ingenious stroke can 
be, and commonly is, made by a clever player, that is not to imply that a lik 
eurve may not be put on the ball by other means It isa very common mistake 
and a very common source of disagreement and of the tangling into knots of an 
argument, to suppose that because a certain flight of the ball and a certain 
rebound off the ground can be, and usually are, applied in one way, there is no 
other way in which this may be done Probably we may take it that it all 
depends on the rotation given to the ball, and if there are more ways than one 
in which the same rotation can be given, then there are at least as many ways 
in which the stroke that produces the same curve of flight can be made 

Few GoLrers At CHRISTMAS ON THE KENTISH GREENS 
Certainly on the Kentish courses of the two Sandwiches, Deal, Litthestonm 


and the adjacent Rye just over the Sussex border, there were not the usual 





number of Christmas golfing visitors this season Yet the weather was good 
and the greens were in fine order, tis ditheult to account forit. No doubt there 
is better golfing than of old in the London distriet, and it may be that folk 
who find their motors running them into more expense than they had reckoned 
recoup by saving on the Christmas holiday account A week's holiday at the 
seaside for the father of even a 
moderate family, consisting, let u 
say, of a wife and two children, 
who will certainly not consent to 
be lett behind, will run to fifty 
pounds or so, without any ex 
travagant expenditure, at a good 
hotel, presuming that a couple of 
maids are taken (no man-servant’ 
eXpenses being idded tos thee 
reckoning) to look after the lady 
and the children Probably it) i 
the financial motive that keep 
ome people at home, but it i 
likely, too, that the prolonged wet 
Weather previous to Christma 
may have discouraged some timid 
ouls trom braving the drearine 
of the seaside resorts in a weel 
possibly of seven consecutive wet 
day 
Ik. BANNISTE! 

Bannister) wa with young 
Cyril Hughes, one of the two dark 
horses in the News of the World 
Pournament at Sunningdak 
Comme from a comparativel 
little-known course, that of the 
Sickleholme Club = at Sumtord im 
Derbyshire, he created a very 
decided surprise by knocking out 
the redoubtable Tom Vardon in 
the first round He continued 
play very well, and = only fell 
before the all-conquering Sherlock 


in the emi-final He ha t mie 
easy tyle of play, with a fai 
Ineasure of power md clearly 
howed himself to be i rood 
player Bannister recomplished 


that which was certainly the best 
pertorinance in his career so tat 
on the last day of his leone 
moon mad there ecm one 
athnity between honeyrioon ina 
this particular tournament mee 
Robson ran through into the final 
two years ago, but a week alter le 
had taken the plunge of getting 
married 
Pur Lare Mr. R. P. Donrrry 
‘ Very many golfer mist have 
heard with the keenest regret of 
the death of Mr. R. by Dohert 


He never took golf ver eriousl 
or Worked at the game a hia 
his younger brother, Mr. H. I 
Dohert whe is now a very good 
golfer indeed He played a litth 
it Mid-Surre ind also oecasion 
ily at Ganton and other course 
but alway in t very light 
hearted manner Neverthelk he 
played a good game ind his handicap ought certainly mot to have been 
more than three or tour Moreover, in every stroke that he played it was easy 


to discern that genius which is given to a few people for hitting any kind of ball 


He played with quite a short swing and with no apparent effort whatever, but 


Wa neverthel , far trom a short hitter It was an almost ideally ipl tvk 
mid bore trace of that graceful and carel ease,” a 1 Conte porars ha 
ied it, which was so marked a feature of his lawn tenni Ot all those whe 
have been champions in the world of gam there can searcely have been on 
more modest or retiring than Mr. Dolhert ind he remained quite unspoiled by 
all his many triumph There 1 omething particularl id about his death 


il pearly an age 
Woon CLERK 
We should imagine that the club-makers must by this time be hard put to 


it toimmvent anything new in the way of a club, but their ingenuity appears equal 


to the strain his vear there seems to be mnething of a rage for the wooden 
eleck, a club which sounds as much like a contradiction in terms as the iron 
putter must have done to the more crustedly conservative of golfer \ wooden 
cleck is not quite what its name designate It is made of a wood, but it is n 

mm the ordinar ense a cleek, [Tt belongs rather to the race of spoons, but ditter 
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nt It ! vet nar “i and 
ited to mand 
I 1 il ' t ' 

l i il Mnportar l ' {i 
! er ill fine m t nha t 

| | iT pon I uuld be ra iV tha 

! het in hull rut I nih nye t ‘ DI 
i i i faint pra it any rate, t len 
l teal ha i lation m wmulin I 

‘ 
l \ ’ l 
I lin t I rdayt t friend itm i 

Let lt wl ta elter ft pasquallot ram om the Sloane Square 
W ul ‘ 1 that lt im the street t Liomdonm would uncdes 
Hstianes | I hie splanation turned out to be compara 

| | ‘ it it ina ! p the authority have b 
mt imsy t tuy eancient ommb hich have been placed 
eltet wd ver mntortable elter 

miake it | at the reiatnne ire to be pamted out mideed 

‘ ! itt ly tl i fa midal 
! nan Wha id 1 | u in 
W ! ! mal Castl I Thr i my turn 

! ane ilwa | isanter t ul | 


te bey thcatene ithert nl nere dull nutniber 


AMERICA AND THE RULES OF GOLF 


fois likely that even the Rules of Golf Committee themselve 
did not fully realise at the time the wisdom of their action 

a few years avo im adding to their number an American 
representative in the person of Mr. C. B. Maedonald 
vents occurring quite lately on that side of the ocean 
have proved how very prudent, and also low very necessary, 
that election was, and have shown, almost beyond a doubt 
that if it had not been made America would now be playing 
i different game from Great Britain under the one name of 
olf. No doubt the world would not come to an end even if 
that did oceur: but it is greatly for the comfort of us who vo 
over there to play and of Americans coming to play here, that 
there should not be this diversity lor many reasons it is better 
that the game should be one, and played under one code ol rules 
\t the time of Mr. Macdonald’s election to the Rules Com 
mittee no one probably foresaw that the hands of that com 
mittee would be forced, as its members have admitted they 
were, by the ridiculous croquet mallets and other strange things 
with which men putted, to pass a law which would have the 
effect of barring the Schenectady putter But such a law was 
passed, and a small but assertive clique in America made this, 
combined with the abstruse question whether ‘ Bogey ”’ is a 
score player or a match player, the lever by which they tried 
to hoist American golf clean out of the jurisdiction of the Rules 
of Goll Committee, and to introduce a code of their own for its 
vuidance which should, among other differences, abolish th 
“stymie.”” Let not that good old red herring draw us from the 
course of this narrative. Seemg that when the last code of 
rules promulgated by our Rules ¢ ommittee was drawn up, the 
United States Golf Association were consulted on every paragraph 
and their opinions given most serious consideration, it does 
seem early days to be thinking of throwing off an authority 
which it had so much of a hand in creating. But the truth is 
that the desire for a break comes, not from the United States 
Golf Association at all, but from a small section, led by a certain 
ex-amateur champion who has made himself notorious by 
advertising his fancied or affected wrongs suffered in this country. 
This “ cave’? would, no doubt, like to oust the cabinet and take 
the golfing government of the country into its own hands. — It 


CORRESPO 


UNETE FOR INFANTS.” 


lo rue Epiror o1 Country Lirs 

sh Your correspondent Rusticus ” has rather understated the conditions 
prevailing in English village In a certain village the church glebe has recently 
been sold to a pig-breeder, who also possesse t farm and pigsties in the centre 
ff the village Phe consequence is that we are never free from the most appallin 
mell Phe cottages are insanitary, and some have the living-room below the 
level of the ground; they are, in some instances, overcrowded A while age 
ne cottager had its privy built acro the village stream, the pail being sup 
ported by two board This, when full, was tipped into the water and eventually 
found its way into the Thames, which supplies a part of London with drinking 
water I have known milk to be so closely in contact with consumptive worker 
is to be positively dangerous as a food for children As“ Rusticus " suggests 
the Medical Officer of Health seems to be of litthe or no use. and if a privat 
person take ction, he lays himself open to the odium of the farmer and hi 
landlord \rorner Rosie 


PHI DESTRUCTION OF RATS, 
lo THe Eprror or “Country Lire.” 
it You receathy published an article on the ubject of the serious damage 
caused by rat is well as the danger they are to the health of human being 
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is not the first time in history that this has happened, nor will 
it be the last \nd there is, after all, some palliation for the 
line that these few malcontents have taken, in the fact that in 
that country they never had those eccentric mallet putters 
which foreed the Rules Committee to its latest important 
legislation on the subject, and therefore it is naturally difficult 
for them to realise how the committee’s hands were forced. 
They are easily persuaded that it is all a piece of legislation 
directed against the American golfer, and especially against 
Mr. Travis, who putted his way to the amateur championship 
here with the Schenectady putter, and who is, though an 
\ustralian by birth and upbringing, absolutely identified with 
\merica now from the golfing point of view. 

It is hardly to be doubted that, had it not been for Mr. 
(. B. Macdonald’s influence and the fact that he is a membet 
of the Rules Committee and its representative in the United 
States of America, the association, led by the clamour ol 
those few maleontents, would have been playing already 
under a different code from ours; and though the differences 
would probably have been slight at first, it is likely enough 
that the division would have so widened that in time the game 
on this side of the water might bear little more resemblance 
to the game of the same name there than our football does to 
the ferocious gladiatorial show which is so called in America 
It was stated, presumably for the purposes of this agitation, 
in the November number of the American Golfer, which is Mr. 
fravis’s paper, that the rule debarring the Schenectady putter 
was passed by the Rules Committee without consultation with 
the United States representative. Mr. Macdonald, in the 
December number, shows that he was consulted at every turn, 
and in voluminous correspondence that he did his best to induce 
the Rules Committee not to pass a rule which would debar the 
Schenectady, but, failing that, that the committee went so far in 
the direction of meeting the American wishes as to draft the 
rule in such a way that it was open to the United States Golf 
Association to make an interpretation of it which would leave 
the Schenectady within the legal pale. That is how the matter 
stands now, and we believe that the unrest is virtually at an end 
in the United States, and that golfers may come and go from 
one country to the other and find the same game played on both 
sides of the water. That bit of water is being so continually and 
so quickly diminished in its separative effect by such ocean 
greyhounds as the Mauretania and the rest of the pack that 
the coming and going is sure to be more and more frequent, 
and it would be a great pity if we were to find a different game 
of golf on the two sides of it. And that its identity is preserved 
is very largely due to the election of Mr. Macdonald as an 
American representative on the Rules of Golf Committee. One 
of the contributors to the discussion in the papers on this topi 
makes it a point of complaint that the Rules of Golf Committee 
appointed Mr. Macdonald as a member instead of asking the 
United States Golf Association to select a member of the commit 
tee. No doubt this writer was ignorant of the fact that by its 
constitution the Rules of Golf Committee has to be composed 
of members of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club. Mr. Macdonald 
complies with this requirement, he is an ex-amateur champion 
of the United States, is stillin, or just about, the forefront of their 
fighting line, and is a leader, it would hardly be too much to say 
the leader, of American golfing opinion. We owe him thanks 
that his leading has been in the direction which surely every 
reasonable man must regard as right —-the direction of peace 
and union. We want to play the game and enjoy it, not to 
squabble about it 


4 Me 
If all landowners and others would adopt the system of encouraging the destruc 


tion of these vermin by paying one penny for each tail, 1 know it would go far to 


lessen their numbers During the past eleven months we have on this estate 
paid for four thousand and eighty-eight rats’ tails, and the keepers and other 
are encouraged in the work of destruction, and have been for many years past 


1 am sure it is only by persistent work in this direction that the number of rats 
can be materially diminished.—Watter Gitsrey, Elsenham Hall, Essex. 


lo tue Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sik,—In your issue of December 24th I find a letter advocating the destruction of 
rats by the use of sugar and Portland cement Ihe rat eats the mixture, gets very 
thirsty, drinks water, the cement immediately solidifies in the stomach ot 
mtestines and the animal dies in agony rhis is an intensely cruel method of 
destruction By all means that are decently humane get rid of rats and mites 


but let us avoid methods so abominably cruel as this Joun LeeKy 


rit CLOG ALMANAC 


fo tHe Eprror of Country Lire.” 
SIR In the vear 16086 the “ Clog Almanac” was still in popular use in Stafiord 
shire and other Northern counties As it was also used in Denmark at tha 


ee toe 
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period, it had probably been introduced by the Danish invaders and settler 
nany centuries before This curious almanac was designed to show Sundays 


ind other tixed holidays It was composed of a square stick of box, or any 


ther hard wood, about cight inches long and could either be hung up in the 
kitehen or carried as part of a walking-stick rhe days of the year were repre 
ented on it by notches running along the angles of the square block, each sidk 
ind angle thus marking three months The first day of the month was marked 
a noteh with a *‘ patulous stroke"? turned up from it. Sundays were distin 
guished by notches rather broader than those which marked the weekdays 
Feasts were shown by hieroglyphics, which will be best explained by the following 
iMustrations Phus, a peculiarly shaped emblem referred to January tst Phe 
th of that month was marked by a cross proceeding from its notch, indicating 
the episcopal rank of St. Hilary; an axe, the instrument of his martyrdom, 


designated St. Paul's Day Against St. Valentine’s was a true-lover’s knot 


Mareh ist, St. David’s Day, was known by a harp, the special instrument o 
that Welsh saint \ rake on St. Barnabas’s Day denoted the hay harvest 
St. Lawrence was represented by his gridiron, and St. Catherine by her wheel 
vhile St. Andrew's peculiar cross marked the last day of November Novem 
bet srl (St. Clement’s Day) was denoted by a pot, in reference to the custom 
4 going about that night soliciting drinks All the feasts of Our Lady were 
marked by a heart Christmas Day was shown by a horn, the ancient vessel 


vio the Danes used to drink healths in (. Weiner 


WINTER FOOD FOR A HEDGEHOG 


lo rue EDITOR of Country Lari 


1! I shall be very much obliged to anyone who would tell me it TL ought to 


teed mv hedgehog through the winter Phe hedgehog has straw and leaves put 
for him in a covered place, but will try to come into the house IT theowughit 
hedgehogs slept during the winter, but mine only does so in the daytinne M 
tortoise has mot moved, so he has not noticed the mild weather DP 

By all means feed the hedgehog on bread and milk and raw meat Probably 
the mild weather we have recently experienced has had something to do with 
his liveliness; but as we may reasonably anticipate a cold spell before long 
care should be taken to give him a plentiful supply 
of leaves, straw, ete., in a frost-proof mlace, such as 
a cool shed or something of that kind He is not 
defving the conventions by staying awake Phe 


tortoise is) more usceptible to frost, and must 


be protected against it, even though he 1 


ibernating kp 


rHil PUGNACIOUS WAGTAII 


lo tHe Epiror o1 Country Livi 
Sit \ short time ago you published a letter in 
which | tried to deseribe how a yellow wagtail, in 
the most unaccountable manner, attacked and 
drove away a green sandpipet I have just been 
looking at Smith’ Birds of Somersetshire,”” pub 
lished in 1869 In his notes on the common 


indpiver, the author writes: “ It arrives here about 


the middle of \pril the birds then dis 
ippear for a short time ifter which they return 
with their young broods, probably in the meantime 
secking some more retired situation for nesting 
purposes, and perhaps some place where they are 


less exposed to the attacks of the pied wagtails, who 


for some reason or other bully them unmercifully 


mobbing them a it they were hawks.” Phere 
ippears then to be an old-established feud 
between wagtail and = sandpiper, and it) would 
be interesting if some light could be thrown on 
the reason for the wagtail’s enmity In vour issue 


of November rath last, a correspondent deseribed 
the song of the redwing I heard a redwing sing in 
the Waders’ Aviary in the Zoo in June, 1g08 In 
i note which | made on the spot, | wrote that it 
reminded me a little of the song of the chaffinch, with an occasional phrase, at the 
end of the strain, like that of the song-thrush At this distance of time my actual 
recollection of the song ts fait; but perhay what tomy ear recalled the note of 
the chaffinch was the trill which Mr. Monckton referred to in his interesting 
letter IR. U 


CHRISTMAS WILD FLOWERS 


lo tue Epiror o1 Country Lire 
Siu While on a ramble with some friends in the neighbourhood of Ongar 
Moreton and lytield, Essex, on December 27th last I discovered the followin 
plants in flower: Common mallow, shepherd's purse, common speedwell, chicl 


weed, bulbous crowfoot, creeping buttercup, daisy, ivy, white dead nettle 
scentless mayweed, dandelion, henbit, furze and water figwort My friends and 
I thought the list rather a unique one, and no doubt it will interest some 
of your readers who are fond of the study of wild flower - life W. Rienres 


ROBERTS 


THI CAUSI Ol FLOODS 


To tHe Epiror or “* Country Lirt 
Sit \ good many people are asking themselves at the present time why it | 
that the floods are so much more extensive and disastrous now, both in France 
mad, in less degree, in England, than they have been in previous year Or 
rare fete wheal ciacc binge nearing Grates yaa dhe mere lbs 


that is not an adequate reason, for the rain has not been so exceptional as to 
wcount for the total result of the flood Even the scientific people do not seem 
to have attempted an entirely satisfactory explanation. It sometimes happen 
that phenomena of which the explanation escapes us on the big scale are seen 
adequately accounted for when viewed in little On Ashdown Forest gol 
course there i 1 rapid little stream, the Quay Brook (originally, | presume 
Quails’ Brook, but the quails have gone and left this caricature of their name a 
their only sign), the boundary stream between the parishes of Forest Row and 
Hartheld, and much admired for its beauty by all except those who tap thei 
fee shots to the \pollyon "hole Until the last two years thi tream ha 
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ilways pursued its course without any extraordinary furv, even in seasons ot 

very heavy rainfall; but during this winter and the last it has come down in 


volume quite unprecedented, tearing away at its banks and, in some small degre« 
vexing the souls of conservators of the forest and neighbouring landholdet 
The reason is not obscure Up in the warren, where it has it ource, the owner 


has been doing continual improvement of his ground and is surface-draining into 


the stream lherefore, when heavy rain falls, the water runs quickly off the 
land into the stream, which comes down in so much the greater volume than 
betore the drainage Phat is the simple explanation, and as it applies to thi 
case In little, so, too, it is equally true of those bigger rivers which flood bi 
ireas Phe water that falls on every field is drained off it and into the neare 


perpetual brook at ten times the pace at which it used to be drained off, Indeed 


in the old pre-drainage days, soaking in and evaporation probably took off 

rood deal more water than ran into the neighbouring brook Phe consequences 
is that the brooks fill up tremendously quickly, very likely they rise above th 
height of the arches of the bridges and culvert in any case, they feed up the 
mam stream into which they flow with far more water than its bed can hold at 
ny one time, and the result is—as we have seen it lately in very many parts of 
lrance and some of England! It is the same cause as makes our salmon rivet 
run down, after a spate, far more quickly than they used to Phe rivers do not 
hold the flow of water that they did, but for a while the same rainfall will fill 
them to a much higher level Phe trouble is that these are conditions which 
ire permanent We cannot flatter ourselves that the floods are due to circum 
tances which are exceptional and not liable to recur Hlorace G. Hurcuinso 

HARVEST LIGHTNING 
fo tue Epiror o1 Country Livi 

sik,--L have pleasure in enclosing a photograph which, | think, will interest 
you It is of a flash of lightning, taken on October rst at about ter ‘clock at 
night. [ presume this is what is known as “ harvest lightning,” but the peculiar 
double reflection is remarkabk Five other photographs were taken on the 


same film and, with the exception of those of the lightning, present no unusual 


feature ; in fact, they are simply good lands« ipe photograph The camera 





1 FLASH OF LIGHTNING 


used was an Ensignette Phe reflection is possibly from a neighbouring wince 
but it would be interesting to have a scientific explanation as to why the line 
of reflection should be dotted ! }. RopInson 


FAMENESS OF SOUTRRELS 
lo tHe Epiror oF Country Lirt 
Sir Referring to Mr. J. A. Jarvis’s letter on the above subject in TT 
the jth ult., it is interesting to note that the squirrels in his district will n 
eat monke nut for when in the Stats last summer I sited Central Vari 
New York City, which is alive with tame squirrels that are quite tree like those 
in Regent's Parl Most of those in Central Park were not merely tame, the 
were cheeky and ted freely from one’s hands, put their heads into paper ba 
md one even clambered up the leg of a young tellow sitting by m ick \ 
people walked along the paths the squirrels would sit up on their hind le aa 
beg ”’ for pea-nuts, with which New York ts bestrewn \ raw peanut isn 
to be found in America; the ire all lightly roasted before being jd, and t 
fact may account for the American squirrels eating them with gusto Phe we 
far nieer when roasted, and are then probably more digestible It would bx 
interesting if Mr. Jarvis would try hi quirrels with roasted pea-nut t! 
there may be a difficulty to get them to realise the difference | ght, and henes 
they will be unwilling to tr \.S. Ek. ACKERMA 
WHIXNLEY HAL! 
fo tHe Eprror oF Country Lari 
SIR Having received several copies of your paper trom friend vl | 
Whixley Hall as it was, I wish to draw your attention to some mistake 
irticle on that house The Hall was let to my father in 14 ind he took posse on 
two weeks after the departure of the last of the pensioners, who occupied one of 
the rooms over the hall, which the writer claim yne vandal tenant had inserted 
ome twenty years ago,” that is seventeen years after my father took it The 
Hall was in the occupation of our family till the year 19 vie tw let to M 
\. Taylor, and was never empty except during the time of its restoration him 
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t G it ( rit l ld t be led vreck.”” The PHE SPECIAL CONSTABLI AND PLOUGH MONDAY 
t tact ! t al che i repair of woodwork), as fo tHe Epitror or “* Country Lirt 
pieture nd portraits, at that time let with it SH Iam enclosing a photograph of special constables’ staves, which have out 
I | re t t tt term of lived their use for nearly half a century, and presumably many of your readers 
have mever seen Ihe staff was the “ badge of office,” also for smiting an 
unruly breaker of the peace rhe handcuffs were also provided for extra unrul 
offenders. The staves are black, highly polished, and the Royal Arms blazoned 
neatly upon them at first) are now from much service partially obliterated. In 
William IV.’s time county police there was none, and the “ special const ible 
vere inaugurated, who acted as preservers of the peace and could take up and 
execute varrants for committing to gaol when need arose They also had the 
power im case of a row to command bystander to help them mothe 
King’s name.” The smaller staff is of King William’s reign ; the taller, with 
its V.R. still visible, of the early part of Que n Victoria’s reign Phe county 


police have quite superseded (for the past forty-five ye irs) the special constable 
but the families of county farmers, or big county butchers, whose ancestors held 
these commissions, are still proud of them One old man, dating from 
William's reign, tells me the special constables were much in request on Plough 
Monday "—a great day formerly in county districts, and held for some centurit 
past om the econd Monday 
in January Phe special 
coustable was called upon to 
provide the plough, generally 
in old one, whose coulter” and 
share” were no longer capable 


of cutting Into this plough 





were harnessed " (so my old man 





WHIXLEY HALL (WEST FRONT) AS IT WAS a ae ys See 
hands. We lived in the farmer's 
x ‘ tl ' Rione which they had been laid out lhe house in those days, and all of us 
upel has be , | a af exintemes f enclose a photograph of the west who were unmarried were roped 
front hefore its rest , ving the chapel windows which have been replaced it regular distances apart, a long 
‘ .C. Cuape team that pulled with a will. The 
i viddlemthy ¢ Fas ad Governos and net their tenants. mutilated the Hall boy who was last married held the 
ardie ate thas ntionedin the artiel The photograph shows that brianacdle mad the last married but 
' replacin 7 we Cent vindows by casements was justified.—Ep one drove; his whip was a rope 
with a bladder at the end. We set 
L\BNORMALLY COLOURED GANNE'4 off and jingled through the lanes 
fo tHe Epiror on Cos ey lore.” ind villages, calling at each house 
eT \ ' sve asked © to expre i opinion on the supposed wietyv of the lor a piece of money; if it wa 
mnet whi ow first che ribed in Mr. Riley bortune’s letter in your issue of refused we ploughed up the door 
ptember cl, page " iid subsequently referred toon October 15th, page o lep Phe parson LT mind used to 
mal Decesnahe it —. © Without having seen or examined the specimen ive us ten shillings, and othet 
litt et wrive at any certain conclusion: but after again reading Mr houses according, and with it we 
bortune riginal deseription, L should certamly be disposed to believe that had a bit of fun and a dan 
bird in question was an immature bird in the third year’s plumage uch a One old man tells me also: “The 
is figured in “ Booth’'s Rough Notes,” Vol. TIL, Part V., Plate V2), which had pecial constables also paid us fot 
1 Me. Campbell's artificial treatment with oxide of tron Phis would have the sparrows. Oh! these were 
tained all the white portion 6 the feathers of the back and wings and have many, and they robbed the farmer 
weentuated the natural bull colour of the head and neck The Ouestionabl o. We snared tree-sparrows and 
Commas wn in the photograph which appeared in your issue of December took them to the constable, and 
st page 4 ippea Without doubt to be a bird in the third year’s plumage he would say, * Pull off their heads 
acd the ahecemmall lark colour of the head, neck, ete., might quite probably ind throw them down for me to 
be due to artil il treatment, whi 1 been toned down by the effect of weather count,” and so we did One day 
Mr. Campbell now states that the bird reproduced in the photograph is not one 1 said *May I take home the 
t the birds he marked, but such an assertion can hardly be made with certaint bodies and heads for our eat 2” and 
W. RR. Ogtevir-GRrant he said, * Oh, yes,’ so 1 collected SPECIAL CONSTABLES’ STAVES 
them and sewed on the head 
lo tue Epttor of Country Lire.” iain, and in a few days took them and expected to get paid for my cheating 
TT The iriet f mnet seen at the Bass Rock on July ryth and July yrst but he found me out and | got the worst of it, for he would buy no more of me 
191 nd described by Mr. Riley Fortune in Country Lire of September yrd, of We got a halfpenny each for them.” The special constable was re-clected yearly 
hich u have also given a representation from a different and better photo but the offee often descended trom father to son \ new reign required a 
raph in ur issue of December 24th, is certainly a most extraordinary on new stall. MARTIA 
bor there ibsolutely nothing analogous to it in the melanisms and erythrism 
ive been from time to time recorded anvong birds in the pournals devoted “MAG” rHE BIRD Ol OMEN 
far as my reading carries me One suggestion is, perhaps, worth fo tue Eptror or “ Country Lari 
mentionin is 4 plausible and not very tmprobable way of accounting for thi Sil \ common feature in the villages of Senegambia is the crowd of black 
treal ‘ that thi eurtou magpies which trequent the neigh 
mnet i i bird { the precedin, bourhood of the huts, and = subsist 
ul thirteen r fourteen largely on the parasites which infest 
hontl hl \\ h ha retamed the the sheep Ihe latter ire often 
dark plumage i it immaturit irritated into flight by their too 
thout the head and necl If se, at 


persistent attentions, for the bird 


has now become faded in tint to a sit on their backs, and though neo 


biscuit Cobo H rich dark butt,’ 


doubt m search of ticks and other 

is Mr. bortune terms it But against creatures, they are not above a 
t! theory it has to be remembered peck at any open sore which the 
that the dark plumage of a youn unfortunate sheep is most liable to 
immet is lost on the head and have It is a very quaint sight t 

neck first—at the agree lL believe watch these birds mounted on the 
i eleven montl the lower part sheep’s backs, several at a time, resist 


{ the back and tail being the last ing all attempts to dislodge them 


part to change There 1 another 
lution of the ditheulty to which Mr 


Jasper Atkinson has already alluded 


l. Russert. Roserts 


VEGETABLES AS FOOD 


which is that this anomalou innet fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
may be one of twelve marked by Mr. | Sir,—May | make my meaning about 
Campbell, principal of the Bass Light vegetables quite clear ? Ordinary 


house, for the purpose of a sctentihy vegetables—I do not include’ peas 


experiment in Ma with red paint beans and lentils—have their own 


ick i iron In that case the value when they are properly cooked 


dappled appearance of the back ts but have very litth value as a substi 


explamed for tthe growing white 





tute for meat I quite agree with 

leather in the course of ix «ot Mi Robinson about haricots and 

even weel would push forward climbing beans in Frances Dhese 

mt of red paint, and at BLACK MAGPIES IN SENEGAMBIA foods are body-building, but if we are 

the ue tinne their end would to accept science as worth anything, 

wear awa If the bird is a variety, it will probably be heard of again ; if, on the ordinary vegetables have searcely any body-building value. As to the cooking 

other hand, it i pated one, all the feathers will be shed by this time. and it has of vegetables, to throw away the water in which they have been cooked is one 

resumed its normal white plumage—in which state it will no doubt return to the of the greatest mistakes that English people make The juices that come out 
Bass Rock next Mare J}. H. GuRNEY into the water are usually the best part of the vegetabk EusTace MILEs. 


